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THE SISTERS. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





. 
Annie and Rhoda, sisters twain, 
Woke in the night to the sound of rain, 


The rush of wind, the ramp and roar 
Of great waves climbing a rocky shore, 
Annie rose up in her bed-gown white, 


And looked out into the storm and night. 


“Hush, and hearken!” she cried in fear, 
“Hearest thou nothing, sister dear?” 

“T hear the sea, and the plash of raia, 

Aud roar of the northeast hurricane. 

Get thee back to the bed so warm, 

No good comes of watching a storm. 

What is it to thee, I fain would know, 

That waves are roariug and wild winds blow? 
No lover of thine’s afloat to miss 

The harbor lights on a night like this.” 

“But I heard a voice cry out my name; 

Up frum the sea on the wind it came! 
Twice and thrice have I heard it call, 

And the voice is the voice of Estwick Hall!” 
On her pillow the sister tossed her head, 
“Hall of the ‘Heron’ is safe,” she said; 

“In the tautest schooner that ever swam, 


He rides at anchor in Annisquam. 


And, if in peril from swamping sea 
Or lee shore rocks, would he call on thee ?” 


But the girl heard only the wind and tide, 
And wringing her small white hands, she cried: 


“O sister Rhoda, there’s something wrong; 

I hear it again, so loud and long. 

‘Annie! Annie!’ I hear it call, 

And the voice is the voice of Estwick Hall!” 
Up sprang the elder, with eyes aflame, 
“Thou liest! He never would call thy name. 
If he did, I would pray the wind and sea 

To keep him forever from thee and me!” 
Then out of the sea blew a dreadful blast; 
Like the cry of a dying man it passed. 

The young girl hushed on her lips a groan, 
But through her tears a strange light shone— 
The solemn joy of her heart’s release 

To own and cherish its love in peace. 


“Dearest!” she whispered, under breath, 
“Lite was a lie, but true is death. 


The love I hid from myself away 

Shall crown me now in the light of day. 
My ears shall never to wooer list, 

Never by lover my lips be kissed. 

Sacred to thee am I henceforth, 

Thou in heaven and I on earth!” 
She came and stood by her sister’s bed ; 

“Hall of the ‘Heron’ is dead!” she said; 

“The wind and the waves their work have done, 
We shall see him no more beneath the sun. 


Little will reck that heart of thine. 
It loved him not with a love like mine. 


I, for his sake, were he but here, 
Could hem and ’broider thy bridal gear, 


Though hands should tremble and eyes be wet, 

And stitch for stitch in my heart be set. 

But now my soul with his soul I wed; 

Thine the living, and mine the dead!’ 
—Altlantic Monthly for January. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL CROAKING. 


A very old man once came to King Agis of Sparta, 
to lament over the degeneracy of the times. The king 
replied, “What you say must be true, for I remember 
that, when I was a boy,I heard my father say that 
when he was a boy he heard my grandfather say the 
same thing.” 

It is a sufficient answer to most of the croakers, that 
doubtless the same things have been said in every gen- 
eration since the beginning of recorded time. Till within 
twenty years, for instance, it has been the accepted the- 
ory that civilized society lost in vigor what it gained in 
refinement, This is now generally admitted to be a 
delusion growing out of the fact that civilization 
keeps alive many who would have died under’barbarism. 
These feebler persons enter into the average and 
keep down the apparent health of the community; but 
it is the triumph of civilization that they exist at all. 
I am inclined to think that when we come to compare 
the nineteenth century with the seventeenth, as re- 
gards the health of women and the size of families, we 
shall find much the same result. 

We look around us and see many invalid or childless 
women. We say the Pilgrim mothers were not like 
these.” Perhaps not, for if so, those who are now 
called the Pilgrim mothers would have died before 
reaching that dignity. Is it better for the race thata 
girl should die of small-pox in childhood than that she 
should live to be married and have but two children in- 
stead of adozen? We cheat ourselves by this perpetual 
worship of the pioneer grandmother. How the young 
bachelors who write dashing articles in the newspapers 
denounce their “nervous” sisters. fur instance, and bela- 
bor them with cruel memories of their ancestors. “The 
great-grandmother of this helpless creature, very likely, 
was a pioneer in the woods; reared a family of twelve 
or thirteen children; spun, scrubbed, wove, and cooked ; 
lived to eighty-five, with iron muscles, a broad chest and 
keen, clear eyes.” But no one can study the genealogies 
of vur older New England families without noticing how 
many of the aunts and sisters and daughters of thig 
imaginary Amazon died young. I think there may be 
the same difference between the households of to-day 
and the Puritan households that there is confessedly be- 
tween the American families and the Lrish; fewer chil- 
dren are born, byt more surviving. 

And is it so sure that the families are diminishing 
even as respects the number of children born? This is 
a simple question of arithmetic, for which the materi- 
als are being rapidly accumulated by the students of 
family history. Let each person take the lines of de- 
scent which are nearest to himself, to begin with, and 
compare the number of children born in successive gen- 
erations. I have, for instance, two such tables at 
hand, representing two of the oldest New England fam- 
ilies, which meet in the same family of children, in 


this generation. 
FIRST TABLE. 






lst generation (emigrated 1629). 9 children, 
2d “ $000 0s <Oqeeseses 7 “ 
3d bad 7 “ 
4th oe 8 o 
Sth “ 7 “ 
6th HONS e ondcedbbcdesoreescorccccegs 10 bad 
Average 8 


SECOND TABLE, 





Average “8.29 

It will be seen that the last generation exhibits the 
largest family, in the first line; and almost the largest 
(much beyond the average) in the other. Among the 
ten children who close the fourth line of descent, there 
are no married sisters; but two of the brothers have 
daughters who are married. Both of these are women of 
perfect health and strength; the elder bas had eight 
children at thirty-five, and the younger, at thirty, has 
three. It is evident, then, that we need to look beyond 
the eighth generation of the first line of descent given 
above,—and beyond the ninth generation of the sec- 
ond,—to find any evidence of physical decline. On the 
contrary, there isreason to think that there are living 
representatives of both families who are physically 
larger, stronger and healthier than any of their prede- 
cessors, of either stock. 

Now, when we consider the great change in.all the 
habits of living, since the Puritan days, and all the vi- 
cissitudes to which a single line is exposed,—a whole 
household being sometimes destroyed by a single hered- 
itary disease.—this 1s certainly a fair exhibit. These 
two genealogies were taken at random, because they 
happened to be nearest at hand. But I suspect that 
any extended examination of genealogies either of the 
Puritan families of New England, or the Duch families 
of New York, would show much the same result. Some 
of the descendants of the old Stuyvesant race, for in- 
stance, in New York, exhibit in this generation a physi- 
cal vigor which it is impossible that the doughty Gover- 
nor himself could have surpassed. ; 

There are undoubtedly many moral and physiological 
sins committed, tending to shorten and weaken life; 
but the progress of knowledge more than counterbal- 
ances them. No man of middle age can look at a class 
of students from our older colleges without seeing them 


same reform reaches them more promptly, but it 
reaches them at last. The little girls of the pres- 


did. The introduction of india rubber boots and water- 


housed whenever it so much as sprinkled, 


ers, but I am inclined to think, on the whole, that their 
great-granddaughters will be the best. T. W. H. 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Tf cleanliness is akin, it isto be hoped it is not essen. 
tial to godliness, for in that case most deplorable is the 
condition of the inhabitants of these Western cities 
Shut in by a murk in which the sunshine diés, subject 
to a perpetual soot-fall, that seems a snow storm gone 
into mourning for its death; where every touch defiles, 
and an all-pervading dinginess prevails. Itis but chari- 
table to hope that these much-enduring people get 
their next world in this, at all events the purgatorial 
part of it, and that when they emerge from the murk 
into purer air, they will find compensating bliss in the 
novelty of garments “clean and white,” and in walking 
with unsullied robes the golden street of the New Jeru- 
salem. While I was in Cincinnati, a story was told me 
of a benevolent spinster, who devotes a large proportion 
of her time to relieving the wants of the poor, and tak- 
ingcare of thesick. In her wanderings through the neg- 
lected by-ways of the city she had stumbled upou a den 
of misery, where want and dinginess were emphasized 
by serious illness. On a tattered bed lay an added heap 
of tatters, a child squalid and pinched and consuming 
with fever. Our self-elected sister of charity was a wo- 
man of character and resource, and, above all, endowed 
with a holy horror of dirt. She soon had the sufferer di- 
vested of his rags and seated in a tub of warm water, to 
which she took care to add soap, and what in our young 
days was denominated elbow grease. Just as matters 
had assumed this encouraging aspect, a neighboring 
crone, who regarded water and fresh air as among hu- 
man fatalities, appeared upon the scene. “Holy Virgin! 
you will kill that child,” was her horrified exclamation 
“If I do there will be one comfort, he will die clean,” 
was the prompt answer, while the rubbing and splash- 
ing went on. It is but just to the indomitable believer 
in the curative properties of soap and water, to say that 
the child recovered. 
| Apropos of cleanliness, another incident of my visit to 
Cincinnati recurs to me. Having occasion to employ a 
laundress, I was directed to a street and number a little 
removed from Fourth street. On going to the place in- 
dicated, I found myself befure a quite handsome brick 
residence, with an appearance of taste and prosperity 
about it that made me question if I had not mis- 
taken the directions. Butno; above the door was the 
number I was in quest of,and on the well polished 
door-plate was the name. Still a little puzzled, I rang 
the bell, which was answered by a pretty mulatto girl, 
tastefully dressed, and ladylike in appearance. “Is there 
any one here who takes in washing?” I asked some- 
what diffidently. “There is; will you walk in?” was the 
reply in a voice that indicated both culture and refine- 
ment. Entering, I found myself in a handsomely fur 
nished parlor, with a cheerful fire glowing in the grate, 
and an open piano standing opposite. Above the man- 
tle-piece hung a handsomely-framed portrait of President 
Lincoln, on one side of the room was a steel engraving 
of the reading of the Emancipation Proclamation, on 
the other a full-length photograph of Frederick Doug- 
lass. Books strewed the tabie, and house plants flour- 
ished in the windows. My observations were cut short 
by the entrance of a dignified colored woman, who an- 
nounced herself as Mrs. C——, the person I was in quest 
of. My business was speedily transacted, and though I 
would gladly have lingered and entered into conversa- 
tion, I felt more completely held in check by this stately, 
self-respecting woman, more afraid of taking what might 
seem an unwarranted liberty, than if I had been in the 
presence of some leader of fashionable society. I learn- 
ed afterward that Mrs. C—— was a widow, who with 
the proceeds of her own industry had bought the house 
in which she lived, and that her daughter—the young 
girl who had let me in—was a music teacher with as 
many pupils as she could attend to. I must say that no 
“Interior” by Eastman Johnson ever gave me so much 
food for thought as did this one, or seemed to me so 
significant a sign of the times. 

Eleven hours’ ride from Cincinnati by railroad landed 
me in Wheeling, where with the lurid glow of its fur- 
naces lighting up the hillsides, their din in my ears, and 
the smell of its coal-smoke in my nostrils, I sat down 
with Victor Hugo for a companion, to wait the depart- 


place. It requires large hope to resist the combined in- 
fluence of loneliness, soot, and life in the Middle Ages 
as described by the great word-painter. I found the 
three almost too many for me, and was profoundly thank- 
ful when the hour arrived for making my escape. Ow- 
ing, it may be, to the primitive character of the Hemp- 
field cars, it was not easy to rid myself at once of the 
atmosphere of the fifteenth century, and get back into 
the nineteenth. Monks, dwarfs and gypsies still flitted 





to be physically superior to the same number of college | 


'| boys, taken twenty-five years ago. The organization | 


of girls being far moreelicate and complicated, the 


past me in imagination. I was present at a trial for witch- 
craft, and went with the culprit to the dreadful torture 
chamber, where through quivering lips came confessions 


emt day eat better food, wear more healthful cloth- 
ing and breathe more fresh air than their mothers | 


proof cloaks alone has given a fresh lease of life to mul- | 
titudes of women who otherwise would have been kept | 





of undreamed-of crimes. The rickety car creaked om 
nously, as by dint of much puffing and snorting on the 
part of the asthmatic engine it made its way at the rate 
of ten miles an hour between the hills. In the center 
of the car glowed redly the inevitable demon of a stove, 
sending off odors of tobacco juice, and oxide of iron, va- 
ried now and then by the smell of burnt wool as some 
unwary passenger approached too near. We rumbled 


It is desirable, certainly, to venerate our grandmoth- | along through tunnels, stopped at cross-roads, took up 


and set down passengers. Of the reticence of a first-class 
car on a great thoroughfare not a vestige obtained here. 
The passengers were neighbors, or at least acquaint- 
ances, and bent upon extracting as much sociability as 
possible from their three-hours trip. 

“How are you, BrotherSmith ?” cried a rich, unctuous 
voice behind me. “Have you heard from Brother 
Dean ?” 

“Yes; he can’t come till the day after to-morrow; he 
has a revival of his own on hand.” 

“Amen,” responded the first speaker. 

“It came on quite unexpectedly,” said Brother Smith. 

“So much the better,” was the hearty response, ‘‘so 
much the better; I believe in revivals that come down, 
not in those that are got up.” 

“This one, among Brother Dean’s people,” said a third 
speaker, “has been coming on ever since the camp- 
meeting.” 

“If they’ve been that long about it,” said a wiry little 
man, “I think they might put it off a little longer, so 
that we could have had Brother Dean with us at our 
meeting.” 

‘Don't say that, Brother Mead,” said the hearty voice 
of my neighborin the next seat. “Don’tsay that. God 
has his own times. He is never in a hurry; he knows 
how to wait; he waited four thousand years before send- 
ing the Saviour; but when his time comes it is our busi- 
ness to say Amen. That’s one of the things that we 
need to learn, to wait as God does; but we must be 
careful to wait after, not before we have done our part. 
Sow the seed, that is our part, then wait for the harvest, 
that is God’s, That’s common sense, and I like com- 
mon sense.and salvation in about equal parts.” 

The genial voice of the good Methodist brother had 
fairly exorcised the gloomy phantoms of the Middle Ages. 
I was back in the nineteenth century, grateful that “the 
world grows slowly into ature,” and that to the fright- 
ful superstitions of the past have succeeded liberty of 
conscience and salvation seasoned with common sense. 

WASHINGTON, PA. CELIA BURLEIGH. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Amelia F. Southgate has been elected a member 
of the School Committee in Taunton, Mass. 

Rev. Mrs. Van Cott, of the Methodist church, is hold- 
ing revival meetings in Central Massachusetts. Crowds 
are attracted to the church by the earnestness and 
power of her ministrations. 

Governor Palmer of Illinois has informed Miss An- 
nie L. Crandall, of Chicago, that he cannot grant her 
request to appoint her a Justice of the Peace and Nota- 
ry Public, the custom in that State having become a 
law whereby woman is rendered ineligible to office. 

During the past year there have been 299 petitions 
from Scotland, with 24,805 signatures, presented to the. 
House of Commons in favor of the Women’s Disabili- 
ties Bill, including petitions from the Edinburgh Town 
Council, other public bodies, and also from 20 public: 
meetings. 

In Chariton, Iowa, lives a widow by the-name. of Boy- 
er. She has three girls, the eldest sixteen years old, 
who have this fall, with no assistance, excavated a cel- 
lar, walled it up properly, dug half an. acre of potatoes, 
turnips, &c., and placed thein in the cellar, and are now 
ready for the winter. 


Ata meeting of the New York Working-Woman’s 
Protective Union, Treasurer Selford stated that during 
the year, employment had been procured for about two 
thousand girls, and that legal proceedings had been in- 
stituted in two hundred and fifty cases where wages 
were wrongfully detained. 


England affords.a, prominent example of what women 
may accomplish in business. At one time, two of the 
richest bankers in London were peeresses—the Duch- 
ess of St. Albans and the Countess of Jersey—having 
succeeded to the position through family connections, 
Both ladies were in the habit of paying periodical visits 
to their respective establishments, and are said to have 
been distinguished for their affability and good sense in 
inspecting the books, sustaining their positions, and en- 
tering into general business details. This examplé 
should make young women appreciate and avail them- 
selves of the advantages of business education offered to 





| the a: * : 
ure of the Hempfield cars that were to bring me to this | them now-ardays. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS, 


That day so pleasant to the young, 
Of which the poets oft have sung, 
Mast joyous day in all the year, 
Bright, Merry CurisTM 8, now is near. 
May it a day of pleasure be 
To those its advent who shall see; 
While they‘In harmless sports employ 
Its hours—may all the day enjoy! 
And if the Boys shall need new CLoruza, 
To make their happiness complete, 
Lot them be SurreD at Fen No’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





—$<——<—<———S 
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THE RIGHT OF THE VOTE—CONDITIONS OF ITS EX- 
ERCISE,---No. 3. 


It is said that in proving the right of the vote a nat- 
ural right and therefore the right of all, we prove too 
much, for then, not only every woman, as well as ev- 


’ ery man, is entitled to it, but also every child, since it 





inheres in human nature and coéxists with that nature 
as it springs into being with every child that is born. 
The conclusion as to the existence of the right in the 
child is admitted, but it, by no means, proves too much. 
It proves what God designed, what all enlightened, good 
men rejoice in, and what none but the ignorant, the 
prejudiced and the selfish despise and reject. To such 
it is a disagreeable conclusion, but “to this complexion 
must it come at last,” however disagreeable to the 
usurpers and monopolists of the right of government. 
Gravitation keeps the orbs in harmonious motion, se 
cures the solidarity of the globe, and holds the oceans 
in their basins; but he who falls from the precipice, 
though disagreeable to his feelings, it shatters to pieces. 
But the law in the other case—just as certain as gravi- 
tation—though it shivers the prejudice and the seifish- 
ness and the ill-gotten power of the ruling exclusives, 
operates justiy and beneficently to the end of its inev- 
itable reach. The honest inquirer will not deny a prin- 
ciple for fear of the result to which it inevitably tends, 
but will go straight to the conclusion, and all the more 
joyfully when he knows his pathway leads to the Tem- 
ple of Justice, where are enthroned Stability, Order, 
Universal Freedom and Peace. 

As women possess that common human nature from 
which spring all our inalienable human rights, and as 
the right of self-government, involving the right of the 
vote, is one of those rights, it belongs to them equally 
as to men, and as certainly and equally to children as 
to either. Indeed, as was said in the former article, if 
it were not the right of the child it could never be the 
right of the adult, for government has no other basis 
but the sovereign natural right of self-government, 
which we bring with us into the world. All rule, not 
on this basis, must be by unscrupulous force, which, as 
we have seen, has no rightful existence, and so cannot 
be the divine thing named government. * 

The right of the child, then, is clear, and in this, as 
in other senses, “the child is father of the man.” But 
the exercise of the right is quite another thing. This 
is not coeval with the right itself, as an action of the 
child in his own person. The use, by the person him- 
self, of not even every natural right begins with the 
right, but in some things the exercise must wait for the 
unfolding of the necessary conditions and _ possibilities. 
All persons are born with the right of marriage and of 
possession; but they may not marry till they are quali- 
tied by age, at least, for the state of matrimony, nor hold 
and use property in their own power till qualified by a 
proper degree of maturity and wisdom, nor then unless 
they have acquired it either by their own exertions or by 
inheritance. But they could not hold it and use it then, 
undisputed, if it were not for the preéxisting right, un- 
der the law of nature, that gives to man absolute own- 
ership of that which he produces or inherits from 
another. The mewn and the tuum are not arbitrary 
terms, but have a fixed significance growing out of rela- 
tions and rights absolutely existing by virtue of the law 
of nature. The lower animals, many of which are 
large producers of the means of human sustenance, 
have no absolute right of ownership, because such right 
is not in their natures, but they themselves are, or may 
be, the property of man. Man's right of possession, 
therefore, is by virtue of his nature, and is born with 
him. A child from its birth may be the heir of property, 
but its control is in the power of another until the heir 
arrives at the proper age to take its management. But 
the representative of the child holds and uses the proper- 
ty for his benefit whose it is in right, and not for his own ; 
and the right of ownership in the property is not a whit 
more perfect in the young man or young woman when of 
age and in actual possession, than it was when he or she 
was an infant in the nurse’s arms. In like manner the 
parent or guardian exercises the child’s right of the 
vote, which, in this case asin the other, is the child’s 
and not the representative’s; and, when of proper age, 
he or she is to freely enter into possession of the inher- 


itance secured to the cbild from birth by the will of the | 


Heavenly Father, and none of the family, holding an 
equal patrimony, but having a covetous eye, or adjudg- 
ing the heir incompetent to manage the political inher- 
itance, may contest the will, or in any way deprive 
either him or her of the God-given birthright. To do sv 


* $s moral robbery in the highest degree. 


But not even all adults may unconditionally exercise 
the right of the vote. Idiots and lunatics are, of course, 
excluded by their:mental state. Convicted criminals 
are also rightfully debarred by the laws; for, being ene- 
mies to society, they should not be allowed to make and 
administer its laws, since they would act in the interest 
of villainy, which the safety and peace of the State forbid. 
But they have only to escape from the condition that 
imposes the restriction, and the right again springs 
forth with all its original authority, like the prisoner, 
shut out from the light of day, who, when his imprison- 
ment ceases, walks forth from his cell to find the sun 
still shining for him as for all. 

But, in the judgment of the writer, not only the per- 
son convicted of some actual crime against society is 


- unentitled to the exercise of the right of the vote, but 


every one whose social acts and essential character are 
such as to be in conflict with public justice. public mo- 
rality, and the vital interests of the Commonwealth. 
Such are the drunkard, the rum-seller, the gambler, the 
debauchee, members of oath-bound secret societies, 
whose obligation to each other are paramount to the 
claims of the government; in a word, all who (assuming 
that the, would act characteristically) would wield the 
powers of government in the interest of wrong and 
against the peace, virtue and prosperity of the State. 
Excepting such and the like, together with the imbecile, 





thie lunatics, and those of immature age, the exercise of selves. They were anxious to learn to read, and would 


the right of government in the use of the vote is abso- 
lutely the right of all others without respect to sex, or 
color, or race, or property, or book-education. 

Mature age, character, intelligence, and paramount 
devotion to public justice, are the only qualifications 
the right of the vote will admit of. Where these exist 
the conditions are fulfilled, and the person’ becomes of 
right a member of the enfranchised body, fully invested 
with the political prerogative of which we speak. As 
all these qualifications may and do exist without prop- 
erty or technical education, therefore the latter cannot, 
of right, be thrust in as conditions. The property qual- 
ification for voting is not likely to be insisted on; but 
many think an ability to read and write, at least, would 
not be an inconsistent condition. A fool in govern- 
mental matters might be able to read and write, while 
others, from the force of thought, clear insight, and 
keen observation, without any such ability, might be 
well acquainted with the nature of government and 
what it demands of the voter. ‘To determine the qual- 
ification of the voter in the matter of intelligence, it 
would be much more to the point to demand an answer 
to the question, “What is the object of government, and 
what is its paramount law?” than to bid him write his 
name and read an article of the Constitution. All arti- 
ficial limitations to the vote are inconsistent alike with 
reason and natural justice. But that every voter should, 
in his habits, character and daily activities, show that 
he knows how to govern his own life is every way rea- 
sonable and essential, since the aggregate of the wisdom 
and justice embodied and displayed by the government 
can only be equal to the sum of those qualities possessed 
by the voters of the nation. Even in those nations 
where there are no voters government will seldom be 
better than the people; how then can it ever be so 
where it exists by the people’s votes as their creation 
and representative? The problem, “Given a nation of 
knaves to get an honesty from them,” must forever re- 
main unsolvable. Let the divine prerogative of human 
nature be the basis of the right of the vote; and let 
reason and the law of righteousness be the rule to de- 
termine the conditions of its exercise; then your gov- 
ernment will be a government of all the worthy of both 
sexes, a government of right and of righteousness, re- 
flecting, as its image, the beauty, order and stability of 
the government of God; and so his will shall be done 
on earth as it is in heaven, Davip PLUMB. 

VALHALLA, N.Y. 


CORRECTION, 

In No. 2 of my articles on “The Right of the Vote,” 
your types, by changing a single letter, took the pith out of 
the specific argument contained in the paragraph where 
the erger occurs. I had shown that the Fathers of the 
Republié proclaimed the rights of human nature as the 
sole basis of their claim of self-government; affirming 
the equality of all men in their creation, and that gov- 
ernment can only: rightfully exist “by the consent of 
the governed.” I then say, “Alone in these immuta- 
ble principles will the existing voters of the nation find 
their authority for their own right of the vote. But 
when they have done so, they will find that same author- 
ity invests the women of the nation with the same right.” 
You make me say, “They will find that some authority 
invests the women, &c.,” which, of course, destroys the 
point I make. Besides, the word, some, involves the 
implication that I think there may be some other au- 
thority for the right of the vote than that involved in 
human nature itself, which the whole argument goes 
to show is not the case. In this kind of writing to 
maintain the logie is everything; and hence the ne- 
cessity of correcting the error. D. P. 

—_— - _—<=— - — 


AN EXPERIMENT.---No. 14. 





TALKS ON THE PIAZZA—SUFFRAGE AND DRESS, 





As the twilight shades deepened on the summer even- 
ings, one by one the members of our household gath- 
ered on the piazza. We held free debate on almost 
every subject under the sun, and I embraced these op- 
portunities to advocate the reforms dear to my heart. 

“Well, Ollie,” said Frank one evening, “has our Jour- 
NAL arrived ?” 

He always claimed a share in the JouRNAL, 

“No, it’s not time.” 

“Then you don’t know the latest news, or women 
have got the ballot vet? We were talking about this 
to-day in the field while we were ploughing, and Hal 
asked me if I knew how you first came to think that 
women’s voting would do any good. You remember 
you told us the other evening that you used to think 
women had as much right to vote as men, but you did 
not see that it would do any good, so you thought it 
wasn't worth while to make a fuss to get what was of 
no account after all. Did the JouRNAL convert you?” 

“Oh, no. Ill tell you about it. “l'was when I was 
in Atlanta. Suffrage had just been extended to our col- 
ored brothers, you know. Very few of my pupils were 
childreun—the most of them young men and women. 
Well, I saw what a stimulus the ballot was to the men. 
They must get all knowledge. This great thing—this 
ballot—had been placed in their hands. They were 
the equals of anybody in the land. Their votes would 
help make the laws—help govern the land. They want- 
ed to know everything, the history of our country, 
about her great men, other countries and how they 
are governed, the whys and whereforés on every ques- 
tion. So ignorant that they thought but yesterday that 
the entire “Norf” was a city like Atlanta, and teachers 
from: Maine and Michigan next-door neighbors, who 
could easily hand the notes of their colored friends 
from one to the other—they now aspired to all knowl- 
edge and felt that everything was possible in their 
future.” 

“And weren't the women wanting to learn too?” 

“Why, they didn’t seem to expect much of them- 


like to write. But the most of them expected to earn 
their living by hiring out, sewing or keeping house. 
They appeared to think themselves of not much ac- 
count. I noticed a great differeneé between the men 
and women, more than I can describe. Especially was 
this the case when I talked to my school in a general 
way.. I always depend in teaching as much on taiking 
up my pupils to the point I desire, as on what they 
learn in their text-books, I noticed on such occasions 
that I carried the men with me. They were all atten- 
tion and interest. But I could not get hold of the 
women. They didn’t try to comprehend—didn’t seem 
to think it was for them.” 

“And you suppose voting had anything to do with 
this ?” 

“It puzzled me. I couldn’t think what to make of it. 
‘Slavery,’ I said to myself, ‘has degraded the women 
more than the men.’ But no; that did’nt solve the prob- 
lem. It was not a question of morality, neither was 
it exactly a question of mind, for these girls’ were 
brighter and better scholars than some of the young 
men, Yet the stupidest man certainly had an advan- 
tage Fcould not define over the smartest woman. Free- 
dom had not accomplished for the women what it had 
for the men. ‘Isn’t it strange?’ Ithought. “The wo- 
men don’t seem to realize their emancipation. What 
shall I do to rouse them ?’ 

“So I watched them closely, and talked to them out 
of school hours, and listened to their talks among them- 
selves, until I saw as plain as the light of day that the 
ballot was the incentive to the men thaf was wanting to 
the women, and that this made all the difference.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Hal. 

“It was a fact, though, and I proved it in tbis way. 
I was forming a class in United States history. The 
men came into it eagerly, but only two or three of my 
girls, who were hoping to teach country schools. So I 
talked to them right straight up and down on the sub- 
ject. I said, ‘You think you needn't study history be- 
cause you don’t vote.’ I know they thought so, for 
some of the girls had remarked to me, ‘Oh, we jes’ stay 
to home. The men has to vote, so they’re 'bliged 
to know more.’ For this reason I told them, ‘You needn’t 
settle yourselves down contentedly with that idea, 
for women will soon vote as well as men. We haven't 
the ballot now, but we'll’soon have it. We'll have it 
before we are all ready for it. So you had better hur- 
ry to learn all you can about everything!’ 


“Of course this occasioned talk and discussion, and 
called forth a narrative of what had been done in this 
eguntry and others to secure the ballot for woman, till 
my lady pupiis began to think they were of some 
consequence, The hjstory class was filled with all I 
thought fitted to enter it, and a decidedly good effect 
was produced on the entire school.” 

“Well,” said Hal, “you didn’t get to vote yet, any 
how.” 

“You needn’t talk that way now,” Frank answered, 
“for just the other day, when all of us fellers in town 
were arguing this, and talking about those half fare 
tickets they gave to New York to the May meeting, you 
said you thought there was something in it, and if they 
could do that, they would vote pretty soon.” 

“I don’t want to live to sée the day when women go 
to the polls.’’ 

“Then, Harry,” saidI, ‘you had better be making 
your will, and I wish you would will me the cosmetic, 
or whatever ‘it is you put on your hair to make it curl.”’ 

“T don’t put anything on my hair.” 

“Not even a comb,” said Frank. 

“One thing is certain,” I began again, “you boys have 
no right to talk about the girls dressing and prinking— 
chignons, &c., when you two chaps here in the back- 
woods—” 

“Oh, you mustn’t call this the backwoods, Ollie.” 

“1 don’t know what is the backwoods if this isn’t— 
where no one thinks of dresking tor afternoon or even- 
ing, not even so much as to! put on a ribbon; yet here 
you boys wear your gold chains, studs and breastpins, 
dye your mustaches, and fix up in your fancy neck-ties 
just as though you were starting for a walk down Broad- 
way. And, oh, those rings! Now just think of it your- 
selves. Men who plough,and dig, fell trees in the forest, 
and chop all the wood L,saw you chop last winter, then 
go to a store, and take the money they have earned by 
this hard work, and buy gold rings to put on their own 
| hands, and wear while they are doing just such work 
again.” 

“Don’t they look pretty ?”’ 

“Pretty! They look ridiculous. Now as to your mus- 
taches, I must say the dye improves them, aud they are 
becoming to you both. But then the idea of it! Men, 
the ‘lords of creation,’ the rulers of this great and glori- 
ous republic, a-standing before that six-inch looking- 
glass up in your room, and adyeing a dozen or two hairs 
that grow on their upper lips! -Nor is that all. Re- 
member the thought given to it—the time spent look- 
| ing up advertisements of hair-dyes, and going from one 
drug store to another until suited. Oh, it’s funny. As 
they say in Vermont, it’s too funny ‘for any use.’ ” 

“The boys only fix up when they go out,” suggested 
Mrs. J. “They don’t dye their mustaches for every day.” 

“Butif they were to spend the same amount of time 
in reading a useful book, such wit and wisdom frould 
flow out of their lips that no one would think of notic- 
ing the shade of the hairs upon them.” 
| “I believe you’re right, Ollie,” said Frank. “I mean 

to read more than I have this summer.” 





“Will you never again say a word about girls being 
vain and fond of dress?” (Hal had mentioned this one 
day to prove that women have not mind enough to 
vote.) “But we were talking on Woman Suflrage, and 
I've one thing more to say. I began to think, if the bal- 
lot acted so favorably on the colored men, and the hope 
of it on the women, that it would be a great benefit 
to all women. I thought of girls I knew, who would be 











aroused by this incentive from a know-nothing, do-noth- 
ing kind of life to one that would amount to something 
for themselves and the entirecountry. For isn’t it ruin- 
ous to a hive to have so many drones ? 

“I began te notice, too, how much the characteristics 
of women were like those of slaves. I've pondered this 
subject ever since, and it’s so. We are in a kind of 
slavery.” , . 

“Oh, mercy!” Frank exclaimed. “What is there about 
you like a slave? I never saw a person more indepen- 
dent. Folks care what people think of them, but you 
don’t. I believe you’d do anything you had a mind to 
if you thought it was right. That’s all you seem to care 
about.” 

I “made a note” of this remark for my encourage- 
ment in my own reformation. 

“Why, Frank, you know it is generally said that wo- 
men are so frivolous, not given to sober, deep thought, 
laughing, trifling, fond of gaiety, dancing parties, ete.” 

“Well, ain’t they?” said Hal. “That's all they think 
of. They don’t care to vote. You may, but the most of 
the girls don’t.” 

“Certainly, and the very same things were said in old 
times about the slaves. Weren't they lively and yay, 
fonder of ‘breakdowns’ than anything else? Many a 
slaveholder would tell you that the ‘Aunties’ cared more 
for a bright turban than for their freedom. It is the 
partial slavery of women that makes them, in some of 
their characteristics, like slaves. You both speak of 
me. One reason I am different is that I know the proe- 
lamation of our emancipation has been signed. This 
is only the day before it is to take effect. 





“Now we had better go to bed and thank God for our, 


freedom. I would say ‘good night’ if it were the fashion 
here, but I perceive it is not.” 0. 


_ — — << - -_— 


EDUCATE THE COMING VOTERS. 


It is true that the Woman Suffrage locomotive cannot 
propel all the reform cars, but it should never become 
uncoupled from education. The interests of suffrage 
and education are inseparable. The most ignorant boor 
may vote, but he votes blind-folded. For the welfare of 
huinanity ahd the permanency and incorruptibility of 
government, suffrage must not be limited by education, 
but universal suffrage must become educated. Ifsuffrage 
is the common ball of reform, education is the power 
which sends the ball to its proper destination. 

Hence it is the duty of lecturers and papers advocat- 
ing Woman Suffrage to urge and encourage women to 
become educated. Not in a mere scholastic sense— 
though it is to be hoped that women will pound at uni- 
versity doors until every educational institution in the 
land is opened to both sexes, and that insulting assump- 
tion of feminine inferiority, “Ladies may substitute 
French and German for Greek and the Higher Mathe- 
matics,” is erased from every catalogue. 

Women must be tauglit to be fully-developed, thor- 
oughly-educated women in every respect—women 
with good health, strong, magnetic brains, keen judg- 
ments, and pure hearts. They must be taught their 
duties and privileges as human beings, as*women, as 
wives, as mothers, as citizens. There can never be an 
over-supply of brains and virtue, and when women 
come to the ballot-box they must be prepared to bring 
an abundance. They must be thus prepared, or we can 
never make Woman Suilrage the power for good it 
ought to be. 

Suffrage is the main issue, the first point to be gained. 
theemeans through which women are to be elevated 
and helped; but while we ask legislatures for the ballot, 
and plead with women to ask for it, we must also en- 
deavor to make those same women ready to use the 
ballot intelligently. They must know something of the 
science of government, of political economy, and of 
law. This is not too great a requirement of women, 
What we can use we soon learn and easily remember. 

Moore's HILL, INb. M. F. BURLINGAME, 


—-—— 


PEARLS FROM BROADWAY.---No. 2. 


The world is more sick than wicked. 

The best men are those who hear alarge portion of 
their mother's nature; and the best women those who 
combine the traits of father and mother. 





Passion without affection isa pool tilled with miasma 
and death; but when the springs of a true love run 
through it. it becomes clear and translucent and is a 
sweet and living water. 





Some natures are too lavish, and empty their store- 
houses so freely as to leave bare lusks for themselves. 
When one gives thus largely one must eat the bread of 
Heaven or perish. 

It is necessary for a large soul to love largely, but 
God can enter into all love, making it a blessing instead 
of a curse. 





When we give our very best wheat to our friends, 
we are not satisfied to take chalf in return. 

To have found one soul is vastly more than to have 
discovered ten thousand new planets. : 

We sail out to a distant port, leaving behind our 
loved ones; God and our own souls go with us; how im- 
portant that we should find companiouship in these. 





We die and go to our own burial. Soon, however, 
our souls spring up in flowers on our graves. Some na- 
tures, like mignonette, give out delicious fragrance when 
left to their own sweet wills, but one touch of a sel- 
fish hand crushes out the sweetness, and leaves behind 
but soulless weeds, 





Thought, fully ripe, pecks through the shel], and 
becomes a bright winged creature, flying with glad 
tidings to the uttermost parts of the earth. 





When I was a young girl, and I saw the freedom and 
strength and independence of boys, from my inmost 
soul I wished I bad been borna boy. For many years 
that wish has passed away, and I now rejoice in wo- 
manhood, A. 
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Correspondence. 


MANCHESTER, Nov. 19, 1870. 
THE MANCHESTER WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of this society is tobe 
held in the Town Hall, Manchester, on Wednesday next. 
The speakers will be Jacob Bright, M. P., Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler, R. M. Pankhurst, LL.D., Peter Rylarids, M. 
P., Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Miss Beecher, James Stuart, M. 
A., and several others. The Mayor of Manchester will 
preside. The reportof the Executive to be presented 
to this meeting was passed in committee last evening. 
I shall send you a copy when it is printed. Meantime 
the following is a brief summary of its contents. It is 
the third annual report of the society, and states that 
although the Woman Suffrage Bill was thrown out last 
session of Parliament, the cause has made a decided ad- 
vance in public opinion, and is now one of the recogniz- 
ed questions of the day. The bill introduced by Mr. Ja- 
cob Bright and Sir C. W. Dilke was read the first time 
on February 16, 1870, and is as follows :— 

A Bill to Remove the Electoral Disabilities of Women. 

“Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords S irit- 
ual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parli- 
ament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows :— ¢ 

“1, That in all acts relating to the qualification and 
registration of voters or persons entitled or claiming to 
be registered, and to vote in the election of members of 
Parliament, wherever words occur which import the 
masculine gender, the same shall be held to include fe- 
males for all purposes connected with and having ref- 
erence to the right to be registered as voters, and to vote 
in such election, any law or usage to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

Mr. Bright was ably supported in the House by Sir 
C. W. Dilke, Mr. E. P. Eastwood, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
Colonel Sykes, Mr. Muntz, and Sir George Jenkinson. 
The opponents were Mr. Scaurfield, Mr. W. Fowler, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, and Sir Herbert Croft,on the second 
reading of the bill. On that occasion Mr. Bruce, the 
House Secretary, said that the government had not time 
to give the subject full consideration im all its bearings, 
and on his own part and that of the government he de- 
clined to give any expression of opinion on the matter. 
A eourse from which they practically withdrew after- 
wards, as will be seen in the sequel. 

During the debate Mr. Jacob Bright received a tele- 
gram from Manchester, stating that the City Council 
there had agreed to petition Parliament to pass the meas- 
ure by a majority in the Council of 42 to 12, 

The second reading of the bill was passed by a majori- 
ty of 33 after a full debate. The discussion showed that 
there was a strong opinion in favor of the measure and 
no strenuous opposition to it. 

After the second reading of a bill the next stage is the 
proposal for the Aouse to go into committee upon it. 
Before the time for this arrived the government withdrew 
from its neutral position and determined to oppose the 
bill. Against such an influence contest was hopeless, 
and the bill was lost by a majority of 126 against going 
into committee about it. After a careful analysis of the 
division lists the conclusion is that substantial progress 
has been made. The number of members who yoted in 
favor of the bill was 126, more than double the number 
who voted with Mr. J. S. Mill three years ago. 

At a conference of friends of the cause held in London 
on May 21st, it was unanimously resolved to reintroduce 
the Women’s Disabilities Bill next year, and Mr. Jacob 
Bright again undertook the charge of the measure. 

The report records that 663 petitions, bearing 134,561 
signatures, were presented in favor of Woman Suffrage 
last session.. Of these 100, with 24,403 signatures, were 
sent through the Manchester Society. In the spring of 
this year the Manchester Committee established the Wo- 
man Suffrage Journal, under the editorship of their 
Secretary. The Journal is published monthly, and has 
proved a very valuable instrumentality. It is supplied 
to every member of both Houses of Parliament, and to 
every newspaper in the three kingdoms. The Edin 
burgh committee supplies the Scotch papers with the 
Journal. 

Notice is next called to the important concession of 
political rights to women made by the Elementary Ed- 
ucation Act of 1870. By this act women are entitled 
not only to vote in the election of School Boards, but 
are competent to sit on the Board with the full sanction 
of government. After returning thanks to the Parlia- 
mentary champions of the cause, the report concludes, 
as such reports must needs do in this material world, 
with an appeal for funds. As the balance sheet shows, 
the total expenditure of the Manchester Society for the 
past year was less than £500. The inference is obvi- 
ous, with more funds more work could be done. 

GREAT MEETING AT THE FREE TRADE HALL. 

The great demonstration got up by the Ladies’ Na- 
tional Association for the repeal of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts, in support of the objects of the society, was 
held last Wednesday evening. From five to six thou- 
sand persons were present, mostly of the working class- 
es. The platform was crowded with ladies and gentle- 
men. After the meeting had been gpened by the chair- 
man (Richard Howorth, Esq.,) letters of sympathy and 
apology for non-appearance were read by the Rev. S. A. 
Steinthal on behalf of Mrs. Butler, the Secretary of the 
association, from F. Chase, Dean of Carlisle, Hugh Mason, 
M. P., Dr. Noble, the Bishop of Salisbury, R. Shaw, M. 
P.,and others. Mr. W. Fowler, M. P., who has charge 
of the measure for repeal in the House of Commons, 
made an able speech, and was followed .by Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Mrs. J. E. Butler, Prof. Sheidon Amos, of Lon- 
don University, Rev. W. Heritage, of Canterbury, and 
Several other speakers well qualified to deal with the 
Subject in all its important bearings. The feeling of 
the meeting was unanimously in favor of the objects of 
the Ladies’ Association. 











MONOPOLY BY MALE MEDICAL STUDENTS. 

An obstacle of a very serious character has been 
thrown in the way of the women who are studying 
medicine at the University of Edinburgh. They have 
been refused admission to the Edinburgh Royal Infirm- 
ary, and are thus cut off from the two years’ hospital at- 
tendance which are indispensable for graduation. This 
refusal to admit the lady students is flagrantly unjust, 
and founded on false pretenses; for, as the objections of 
the 500 male students to the presence of eight ladies 
in the wards does not extend to the “mixed audience” 
of women nurses and women patients, it cannot be re- 
garded as other than a subterfuge. , 

In addition to the ladies’ memorial wo the managers of 
the Royal Infirmary, several of the University Professors 
presented a memorial also to that body on behalf of 
theit lady pupils. They strongly deprecated the exclu- 
sion of the female students as an act of “practical injus- 
tice,” and they stated distinctly that frem the experience 
they have already had of male and female students on 
the same benches in lectures on Anatomy and Surgery, 
they find that “in these mixed classes the demeanor of 
the students is more orderly and quiet, and their appli- 
cation to study more diligent and earnest, than during 
former sessions when male students alone were pres- 
ent.” ' 

The memorials were without effect. The ladies have 
been excluded by the managers of the Infirmary. No 
doubt in a few years this proceeding will be viewed in 
its true light as a base and unmanly monopoly. 

I am very truly yours, REBECCA Moore. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 27, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—Thanksgiving has passed, and yet 
the soft smiling days, withthe flowers blooming in the 
open air, constitute such a difference between this and 
the old Thanksgivings in Berkshire, that I am almost 
led to ask whether I am really in the same world, or 
whether, at last, [am where no “winter can wrong my 
footsteps.” Then, too, Sunday was a day so much to 
be praised, so much to be honored, and the law, in the 
person of the tithingman (commonly called tidingman), 
looked carefully after its strict observance ; but now, as I 
pass though the streets, it seems to me that the only dif- 
ference is, that on a week day, the places of business are 
open, and on the Sabbath, only the places of amuse- 
meut. Ah, me! Sunday, in crossing the continent, has 
forgotten his old habits, and thinks only of rest and rec- 
reation; and, indeed, after the stress and strain, the 
wear and tear of life, which seems all spent in getting 
the means of living, and the requirements of external 
display, the soul is in no.frame to enter into the taber- 
nacles of the Lord. When will this fearful pressure be 
so far removed, that we can “call the Sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honorable” ? 

Reading Miss Bede’s truthful statement of the condi- 
tion of things in England, eVen with their long reign of 
almost unbroken peace and prosperity, and remember- 
ing the proud boast in which we share with her, 


“Heirs of all the ages 
In the foremost files of time,” 


I have been led to think more deeply and earnestly 
than ever before, of the work which lies unfinished, we 
may almost say only just begun, in the lap of woman. 
The fact remains unchallenged, that the mothers of one 
generation give character to the men and women of the 
succeeding one, and soon. What a philosophy embod- 
ied in the story of the Genesis of the race, the taint of 
the mother’s soul, imparting itself to her offspring, till 
at last, the hope of ages comes, and through woman, 
the whole family of man begins to turn the penitent, 
seeking face towards the Father from whom it strayed. 

Woman, meekly carrying in her bosom the son of 
God! What a problem to the thoughtful reformer! 
Now, as when the risen Christ walked on that memora- 
ble journey to Emmaus, his very disciples walk with 
and talk with him and know it not, because their eyes 
are holden. But the time of revealing must be near, for 
the good sense of the world will find out, even if the 
disciples do not, that it is a divine truth that the wo- 
men must be strong, and wise, and thoroughly disci- 
plined, before the steps can be made easy for the young, 
and the stumbling-blocks. can be taken out of the way 
of the tempted. 

In a recent work published in France, “A Peasant’s 
Story of the Revolution,” the author shows how the big- 
oted confidence in the priests led the women to sup- 
port tyranny and oppression till the common people 
were reduced to the most abject misery, and this misery 
ultimately culminated in resistance, which was regarded 
as rebellion, and punished with a cruelty that called 
forth the horrors of the Revolution, themselves far less 
than the measure of wrongs they attempted to trample 
down. Then again, this pliant, recipient nature of wo 
man, which accepted without reasoning what was 
taught by this class who assumed to stand between 
them and God, gave birth tu sons who looked up with 
unquestioning faith to leaders, and trusted to them rath- 
er than to the principles they desired to advance. Thus 
they were doubly betrayed, and in the end the great 
tryant, whoin the name of arepublic paved the way 
to a most unscrupulous despotism, could point to the 
people and say: “You gave me the authority to trample 
on your rights, if only I would help you to tread down 
the rights of others.” One tyrant only prepared the way 
for another, and so on, till now they stand, a people 
without a leader, yet desiring to be led. Ah! who can 
see the end? Only we who see that our work holds in 
its bosom the incarnate Savior, which, by ennobling and 
individuaJizing the race, can have any clear hope for the 
future, and that only according to the measure of our 
work, 

If peace on earth ever becomes a realized fact, 1t will 
not come from the work of the recognized church, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. They may be the salt 
of the earth, but they only conserve what 1s already at- 


tained. When we understand this, it seems to me we | 
shall go forward without any fear of anathemas, or 
maranathemas. When the work is done, when the 
child is born, we can take it to the temple and it will be 
consecrated as Christ was. But in the meantime, but 
for a few just men like Joseph, the mother would be 
cast out and stoned todeath. ° i 
The more I have reflected upon the philosophy of re- 
forms, the more clearly I understand that we are not to 
look to any ecclesiastical establishments for anything in 
this direction, and it is not consistent that they should 
go beyond their own faith. It is their business to bring 
individuals up to their creed, but not to go beyond, for 
each, though none but the Romish church has dared to 
say it openly, believes in its own infallibility, and so be- 
lieving its mission is conversion, not progress. All ad- 
vance must come from without, where there is yet some 
recognized chaos out of which more approximate order 
may be evolved. 

This thought once accepted, we shall not at all quar- 
rel with the church for staying at home and caring for 
her already large family; but we shall go about bringing 
more children in for her adoption and careful training; 
for be assured, just as soon as this new daughter comes 
to suitable age, even Oberlin will take her in and claim 
that she is a legitimate child of a pure Christian educa- 
tion, and the peaceful answer to the prayer, “Thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven.” 

Meantime we will work on, singing the song of the 
poet :— 

“Chase back the shadows gray and old 
From the dim ages far away, 


And let the trusting eye behold 
The light of God's millennial day.” 


H. M. Tracy Cuter. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


The bombardment of Strasbourg ruined 448 houses, 


Lynn, Mass., has got to making wooden heels for 
boots and shoes. 


Florida will not have as large a rice crop as last year, 
but the article is better. 


Agassiz has no doubt that wealthy gold mines can 
be discovered in the Northern States. 


California is building churches on the one-story plan, 
so as to avoid accidents by earthquakes. 

A man in Lee (Mass.) has secured a judgment for 
$350 against a neighbor for putting a scarecrow beside 
the road by which his horse was scared to death. 

A Gloucester paper says that a gentleman of that town 
has killed six skunks in his door-yard this fall. The door 
yard is not considered an extra one for skunks either. 

A drunken man, sprawling on the ground in Pater- 
son, the other night, anxiously wanted to know wheth- 
er “anybody else had been struck by that earthquake.”’ 


Colonel Norman Wiard, of big-gun fame, who fitted 
out the “Banks” and “Burnside” expeditions during the 
rebellion, is now engaged casting cann on for the French 
government. His artillery qualities are first-class, 

Itis claimed that rats may be effectually driven away 
by powdering with common red pepper the holes through 
which they get into the houses. So simplea way of rid- 
ding a place of the vermin ought at least to be tried. 

The American Academy of Science and Art has vot- 
ed to erect a monument to Professor Morse, at Wash- 
ington, and a design by Dr. Horatio Stone, the sculptor, 
a has just returned trom Italy, will probably be adopt- 
ed. 

In the Industrial Exhibition of Paris, twenty thou. 
sand francs were awarded to Vineland, N. J., for being 
the best governed village in the worid; the secret of its 
eminence being, that liquor-selling is forever prohib- 
ited. 

Spontaneous combustion has occurred in 7000 tons 
of coal stored in Troy. There is now no dispute as to 
the fact that coal, even in comparatively small quanti- 
ties, will take fire of itself, and that damp will sometimes 
aggravate its liability to do so, 

The children of the late Rev. Wm. Ellery Channing 
have given to the Boston Public Library 300 volumes 
and 2200 pamphlets, all valuable parts of their father's 
library. Many of them were selected in Europe by Ed- 
ward Everett, at Dr. Chauning’s request. 

A pleasing incident occured at a wedding in the 
Universalist church at New Haven, Conn., Wednesday 
evening. As the doors were opened to admit the bridal 
party, a dove flew in and alighted near the happy cou- 
ple, and remained as a spectator of the ceremony. 

The Journal de Tours reports the following instance 
of sang froid in the midst of danger at the battle of Or- 
leans. A young mobile had asked his officer for a drink, 
and the latter was about to pour it into the cup which 
the private held in his hand, when a hostile bullet car- 
ried the cup vut of his hand. The young soldier turned 
to the officer with asmile and said: “Fortunately it was 
still empty.” Then he took the canteen and drank from 
it as calmly as if nothing had happened. 

In addition to the announcements of Messrs. Fields, 
Osgood & Co., which have already been made public 
and mentioned in this correspondence, the firm will is- 
sue a little volume with the modest title of “Verses by 
H. H.,” which will rank with anything published in the 
line of poetry in this country fur many months. It con- 
sists of the numerous short pieces which Mrs. Helen 
Hunt has sent from her abode in Italy and different 
parts of Europe during the last few years, and which 
have been published here in the Nation, the Indepen- 
dent, Old and New, and some other periodicals. Mrs. 





LADIES’ 
Caw SUPPORTERS, 
INVENTED AND FITTED BY 


MRS. L. W. TUCK. 
Something new and qouventont. A supporter based upon Hyr- 
30 


GIENIC PRINCIPLES. 


Elastic Baadages, Trusses, Invalids’ Corsets and 
Porous Rubber Piasters. 
28 Winter st... (oom 17.) Boston. 





Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 38m Nov. 12. 
~~ FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Buatterick’s 


“PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” 


144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND, 
PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. 3m 


: ~ REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superidrity of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged ; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 








NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 ‘l'emple Place, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


EB. VARNEY, Manager. 
4GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
‘ 15T-=<«Tremont Street---157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. ‘ 
GEV. W. WARE & CO., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE RS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Keal Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate, 
Epwaub G. STEVENS, 
Oct. 1. 








Mary E. Stevens, 
38m 





MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D. 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success.. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid U. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Office--292 Washington Se, Boston, ly 


ALL WANTING SEWING-MACHINES 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 
WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 


We sell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to callon us. We 
have the finest sewing-machine rooms in Boston, and the largest 
stock of machines for purchasers to select from. We have also 


on hand the 
“ELLIPTIC” 


Machine, one of the best in the market; call and examine it be- 
fore you purchase. REMEMBER THE PLACE! And call on 
or address 


White, Smith & Co., 


Dec. 10. 11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 3m 


MCPHAIL Sl 


PIANOS. 


385 Washington St., Boston. 
Pianos from $250 to $1000. Pianos to let. 
PIANOS SOLD ON LNSTALLMENTS. 
Dee. 10. 2m 








— 





Hunt has struck a peculiar vein, and seems likely to | 
make herself a name. Her literary facuity extends to | 
prose also, as is attested by her paper in the October | 
Atlantic,“My German Landlady,” which seems to me | 
the best magazine paper that we have had from either a | 
new or familiar writer for a long time.—Boston cor. | 
New York Tribune. 
The clock at present in the cathedral at Strasbourg is | 
not the original one. It is, in reality, the third, all very 
wonderful pieces of mechanism. The first clock was | 
commenced in 1352, and completed two years afterwards 
by John, Bishop of Lichtenberg. It was placed in the | 
double transept, opposite to the place of the present 
clock. There is still to be seen in the wall the brackets 
which served to support it. The second clock dates 
from 1547, but, from various causes, was not completed | 
till the 24th of June, 1574. This ciock was restored the | 
first time in 1669; a second time in 1732, and ceased to | 
work altogether in 1789. The present clock was com- 
menced in June, 1838, and was set going for the first 
time on Sunday, the 2d of October, 1842, on the oceasion 
of the tenth scientific congress of France, which met at 
Strasbourg. It was solemuly inaugurated on the 31st of | 





December following, when a nocturnal fete was given | 
to the maker. | 


PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 

This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably be- 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and. Nervous Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbuas, Colic, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Barber's Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure 
Hare Restorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the sealp, 
and destroys the ‘‘Animal Parasite’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. Thousands use it. Try it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
nally or externally. $1 perbottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, 85. Sold by Druggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts. per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 

Sept. 10. ly Cc. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


‘SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. : 

ae professional shill and experience tu bear upon 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the aftiee. 
OF FIC E--519 Tremont Street 
mear Unieu Fark, F Boston. 
Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays. 
ercepted. ly dan. 1b. 
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Lucy STone has returned from the West, and will be 
willing to make arrangements for lectures anywhere in 
Massachusetts during the winter. Her address will be, 
care of WoMAN’s JoURNAL, No. 3 Tremont place, Bos- 





It will be remembered that a Gazette is to be publish- 
ed daily during the Bazar, to be edited by Mrs. Howe, as- 
sisted by a strong editorial staff—James Redpath of the 
**Lyceum Bureau” to be publisher. 

All centributions for this Bazar Gazette must be for- 
warded promptly, and as soon as may be, to Mrs. Howe, 
office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

All new subscribers for the next year of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, commencing Jan. 1, 1871, will re- 
ceive the JOURNAL for these iast months of November 
and December, FREE, if they subscribe before the expi- 
ration of these two months. That is, all who subscribe 
now for next year’s issue of the WoMAN‘’s JOURNAL 
will receive the paper for $2.50 from Nov. 1, 1870, to 
Dee, 31, 1871—a period of fourteen months, 

HOLIDAY ADVERTISING. 

The columns of the Woman's JOURNAL Offerexcellent 
inducements to those who propose to advertise holiday 
goods. In addition to our regular circulation, which is 
not by any means contemptible, we shall issue a large 
edition for the last three or four weeks of the year, with 





reference to the necessities of our Woman Suffrage Ba- 
zar. Advertisers will subserve their own interests in 
using our columns—especially where they have goods 
for sale, that are sought after by women. 
ates aitecopeinens 4 
FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS:! 
ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 


We will make another proposition. WE WILL SEND 
THE WoMAN’S JOURNAL FOR THREE MONTHS FOR FIF- 
TY CENTS, commencing with the date of subscription. 
Here is a great chance to push the JouRNAL. We en- 
_ treat our friends to improve the opportunity. Sub- 
scribe for your friends. Persuade others to subscribe 
for it. If every one of our subscribers will devote half 
a day to canvassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list 
in a fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite ina 
simultaneous effort to add this thousand names to our 
list. With the preparations for the Suffrage Bazar, 
which is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, 
without any change from the original plan, the next 
three months of the WomMAN’s JoURNAL will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, 
dear friends, this very week. FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE 
MONTHS. 





radical cities of the most radical State. If London, a 
city rich enough to buy the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts for a Christmas present, dares to trust itself 
with a School Board partly composed of women, surely 
Lynn can do so. If “slow-sure Britain's secular might” 
is not offended, young America can stand it. If Philos- 
opher Mill and Philosopher Huxley go in for this, let us 
not be frightened even by Philosopher Bushnell. If we 
are right in our conjecture that the English result had 
some effect here, then the blame must partly be laid to 
the Atlantic cable and Cyrus W. Field. We have al- 
ways thought that Dr. Bushnell was a good deal too 
late with his protest against these anti nature reforms. 
Did nature ever intend to have a telegraphic cable laid 
in the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean? Of course not. 
Mr. Field was always a conspirator against nature; and, 
for that matter, so was Mr. S. B. F. Morse, before 
him, and Dr. Franklin before him. And when the 
Hartford D. D. remonstrates against the woman 
movement, as a movement in contravention of na- 
ture, he is behind the times. He may plead that he 
could not restrain Franklin, and Watt, and Stephenson, 
because he was not old enough to resist their innova- 
tions, but he might at least have written a book in op- 
position to Cyrus Field, Let him take warning. Lynn 
and Hartford are not far apart. Mrs, Hooker sees what 
is going on; the Connecticut people are not slow at in- 
ventions and novelties, and women will vote in Hart- 
ford very soon, in spite of himself and the ancient gen- 
tleman who writes those painful essays on the Suffrage 
question in the Courant. 

In one respect conservative London is ahead of radi- 
eal Lynn. In conservative London, women were not 
only elected upon the School Board, but they were al- 
lowed to vote. And we are told that they voted with- 
out molestation, and, strange to say, without “unsexing 
themselves.’””. These women voters are still spoken of 
as women, and not as men; they went to the polls in 
their own costume, and when they returned, resumed 
their usual feminine occupations. We have not heard 
of a single one of them who found herself unsexed. So 
are the vaticinations of the prophets confounded! In 
Lynn the women who hold office are still women, and 
in London the women who vote are still women. If 
we are told that this “unsexing” was to be metaphori- 
cal, and that the objectors merely meant that women 
would become masculine in their characters, we reply 
that as yet we have no evidence that this is the fact, 
either in Lynn or London. And if to be masculine in 
Lynn means to be able to serve the city wisely as men 
serve it, upon the School Board; and if to be masculine 
in London means to vote as wisely as the thousands of 
men who voted for Miss Garrett, then we will let the 
imputation stand. 

And now what next? We are willing to wait a rea- 
sonable time for results. We are not going to say that 
because a thing is sure to be, therefore, it had better be, 
and that it is the duty of the governing classes, to sub- 
mit themselves to the inevitable without remonstrance. 
We want our reform, which is a reform in conformity 
to nature and not against it, to be carried on grounds 
of reason and experience, and not by fright or in any 
other pell-mell manner; for we want it to be permanent. 
On “grounds of reason,” we say. Alas! our ease is so 
clear that there is nobody willing to argue against us. 
Grave statesmen ask us, once in a while, if we think the 
women are ready for it, or if they want it. The only 
answer this requires is, “Sir, change your laws and 
give them achance; and if they don’t want to vote, 
they will stay at home, as half the men do.” And in 
the way of excuse or as an apology for reasoning, this 
plea is about all there is left in opposition to our claim. 





LYNN AND LONDON-—A CRISIS. 
The progress of demoralization has reached the city 


of Lynn; and, disregarding the advice of the New York | city of Lynn, within a twelve-month, and Dungeon 


Tribune, and the Nation, and the Rev. Mr. Fulton, and | 
Dr. Horace Bushnell, and three quarters of the newspa- 
pers of the country, and half the clergymen, and a great 
share Of the learned professors, and the “conservative” 
classes generally, the people of that city have deliberate- | 
ly elected six women to be members of their School | 
Committee. When a solitary woman was elected, three | 
or four years ago, in some solitary town or other, warn- 
ing was given that this would prove to be 

“The little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 

That rotting inward slowly moulders all ;” 
and now see what we have come to! We understand 
that these six women make about one half of the en- | 
tire School Board of Lynn! What is more startling, un- 
der our law, they are probably entitled to serve three 
years! The men of Lynn have deliberately cut them- 
selves off for this long space of time from all chance of | 
rectifying their mistakes. The Nation may philoso- | 
phize, the Rev. Mr. Fulton may thunder, and the Trib- | 
une may sneer, but there is no remedy until the legal 
term of office expires. We are not fully informed as to 
the facts in the case, but we think it is more than prob- 
able, also, that these women were elected without the 
slightest attempt to make them define their positions 
on the “Alabama”’ question, the fisheries question, the 
labor question, the civil service question and the tariff 
question, although the Lynn people were distinctly told 
three or four weeks ago—in ample season—that until 
women declared themselves on these questions, they 
must not ask fur political power. There is more good 
advice thrown away than would suffice for running the 
government of a hundred Utopias, if it were properly in- 
vested. And here is a glaring instance of this sort of 
weste. 

Just before the Lynn people committed this rash 
act, the people of London elected several women upon 
their School Board. The news came, with a sort of ma- 
licious promptness, just in season fur the Lynn cord 
wainers to act upon the suggestion. If London, they 
argued—for these people do argue—if London, the cap- 
ital city of the most conservative country in the world 
—can do this, surely it is safe for Lynn, one of the most 














“On grounds of experience.” We are fast obtaining 
experience on this question. We are willing to trust 
results. If society “bursts its ancient guards” in the 


Rock and the City Hall “interchange cards,” we will 
make a note of the event, and give the conservatives 
credit for it against us. If the Bank of England breaks, 
on account of Miss Garrett's election, we shall hear of 
it soon enough. Nay, if anything happens amiss; if 
any woman makes herself ridiculous, at the polls in 
London, or in the committee rooms of Lynn, trust the | 
New York Tribune for telling us all about it, the next | 
day. We are willing to stand by results, actual results, 
and comparative results, that is, results of Woman Suf 
frage, compared with the results of man suffrage. 
You gentlemen who have abandoned reason aud lo- 
gic, and now stand upon prophesy, and ridicule, and | 
the overpowering and omnipotent croak, we ask you 
to watch London and Lynn, and the innumerable places 
which are going to follow the example of London and 
Lynn, and then if you longer refuse the.request for 
Equal. Suffrage, we shall know that your reason is be- 
cause you “wont.” And this reason will not stand a 
great while, either in England or the United States. 
Gentlemen! do not be absurd! 


PROGRAMME OF .THE WOMAN'S BAZAR. 

The Woman Suffrage Bazar will be opened to the pub- | 
lic, on the noon of Monday, Dec. 26th. It will be held 
through the week. Price of season tickets, $1.00. Sin- 








gle tickets, 25 cents. Children’s tickets under twelve | 
years of age, 10 cents. 


Dramatic club ef the Parker Fraternity will furnish the 
entertainments on Tuesday, Thursday and Friday even- 
ings. A corps of young ladies from Mrs. Dr. Geo. Han- 
dy’s school will play Wednesday evening. On Saturday 
evening a club of young gentlemen will give a varied 
musical entertainment, of a high order, 

Tickets of admission, 25 cents, for each evening. Re- 
served seats 50 cents. 

All articles intended for the Bazar should be at Mu- 
sic Hall,on Monday, Dec. 26th, as early as seven o'clock 
in the morning. Arrangements hav« been made, which 
will enable the committees of the various departments 
to arrange their wares for exhibition and sale, without 
delay. 

Articles of bulk brought in on Saturday, will be 
stored by Mrs. G. H. DeVries, 145 Tremont St. 


APPEAL TO FARMERS. 


We send one last word to our friends in the country 
who are willing to give farm products to the WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE Bazar. The fair will open on the 26th of 
December, at Music Hall, in Boston. 

Already, parties are waiting to lay in their winter sup- 
plies from articles sent to the Bazar. One gentleman 
told us, recently, that he will take ten barrels of ap- 
ples if he can get them at a reasonable price (and we 
shall have only reasonable prices). Special arrange- 
ments have been made to receive such freight at the 
railroad stations on the Boston and Albany R. R., and 
to ship it all together by one train, on Monday, Dec. 
26th, so as to save storage and cartage in Boston. 

So, then, friends of Woman Suffrage, who are so for- 
tunate as to live in the country, and whose barns and 
storehouses overflow with the wealth which the ample 
crops of this year give—will you not, from your abun- 
dance, spare a portion to help us? Any*hing you can 
send will be of use tous, Pots of butter, barrels of ap- 
ples and potatoes, corn, oats, canned fruits, preserves, 
all kinds of grains and vegetables, will be welcome and 
will have a real cash value. 

We expect from merchants bags of coffee, boxes of tea, 
barrels of sugar and flour, quintals of fish, dried meats, 
pieces of dry goods, towelling, table napkins, sheeting— 
everything that human beings eat, wear or use. One 
gentleman has given us a box of assorted tacks, anotber 
a case of shoes. One has given usa valuable safe, anoth- 
er a fine piano, etc., ete. 

If, in this way, each friend of Woman Suffrage will 
contribute of the special goods in which he deals, our 
treasury will be replenished. 

Only give us the means, and we can dispel the mor- 
al darkness, under cover of which the mother has no le 
gal right to her child; under which the wife is allowed 
only a fragment of her earnings; under which the wid- 
ow has only forty days’ use of the house of her deceased 
husband; under which women are denied the rights 
of citizenship which are common to all men except the 
most worthless and wicked. Friends of Woman Suf- 
age, GIVE US THE MEANS TO WORK! L. 8. 





BAZAR ITEMS. 


Mrs. Thos, Wason, of Springfield, Mass., has donated 
$100 to the Springfield Woman Suffrage Association, 
for the Bazar. 

Another piano, worth $500, has been pledged the 
Bazar. 

coe a Sane See Retanes Se Sie ene 
blankets, etc., and counterpanes, are being forwarded by 
our country friends, cooking-stoves and furnaces, a 
Novelty press, all the printing paper used for the Ba- 
zar Gazette, sewing-machines by the dozen, a lot of 
land in North Carolina, a rare autograph and photo- 
graph album from Mrs. Peter Alfred Taylor of London, 
mosaics and rare articles of virtu from Florence, paint- 
ings and statuary fiom most of the Boston artists, are 
among the contributions to the Bazar. 

Arrangements have been made with the Boston and 
Lowell Railroad, by which persons on the line of the 
road can come into Boston to attend the Bazar one 


day of the week for half price. For particulars see 


daily papers. 

Arrangements have been made by the Worcester 
people by which they can come into Boston the whole 
week at half fare, provided that with their railroad 
ticket they also purchase a ticket of admission to the 
Bazar. 

On the evening of Monday, the first of the Bazar, 


a band of children, trained for the purpose, will sing 
Christmas Carvls in Music Hall, accompanied by a 
guitar. They will sing in various parts of the Hall, 
all through the evening. 


OUR PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


San FRANCISCO, Dec. 6, 1870. | 
655 Washington St. 
To the American Woman Suffrage Association, greet 
ing :— 
BELOVED Frienps:—It is hard to differ from the 


| great majority of those in whom we have hitherto felt 


unlimited confidence, but it must be confessed that my 


| faith was not a little shaken when I received notice 


The Refreshment Department of the Bazar will oc- | from the Executive Committee that the choice for Pres- 


cupy Bumstead Hall. The Refreshment Hall will also | ' 


be opened on the noon of Monday, Dec. 26th. 


ident of so important a society had fallen upon one so 
little fitted for its duties as myself. 
It is true that to be merely the presiding officer over 


The Art Department will be prepared to receive visi-| 4), annual and semi-annual meeting need not be count- 
tors at the same hour. It will contain many valuable | ed a matter of any great moment, but to my mind, in the 
and rare works of art,some fur sale, others on exhibi-| present stage of our work, it needs absolute cunsecra- 


tion. Tickets of admission, 15 cents. 

The Dramatic entertainments of the Bazar will be 
given in lower Horticultural Hall. The first of the series 
will be given on Tuesday evening, Dec. 27th. The 





tion of mind, body and soul to press this question to 
the wisest and speediest conclusion. 

With such an Executive Committee as the society has 
chosen, the task seems possible, and the implied honor 





but with the most earnest hope for the success of our 
work during the coming year, I accept the appointment, 
only wishing that some worthier person had been 
found, whose spirit might permeate the nation, and 
rouse the dormant energies of our women to more earn- 
est desire to be recognized in our national family as 
children, and not to sit as aliens at our father’s board. 

The significance of our movement is more and more 
apparent as we go forward. A few years ago, it was, 
like its twin sister, the anti-slavery cause, rezarded as 
the outgrowth of the rankest infidelity. It was supposed 
to be a Juggernaut’s car, that remorselessly rode over 
all the sacred things of the past, trampling good order 
and social relations and religion itself under foot; and 
it was well for the world to ask what its future could 
be but a return to barbarism, if its women were to lay 
aside their Christian faith and their domestic graces, 
and thus leave the children to the heartless, imbruting 
influences that grow up in every soil that is destitute of 
the spirit of self-abnegation, which underlies Christian- 
ity. The answer to these good, conscientious people is 
already coming in expressed form. Itis no longer a mere 
matter of hypothesis, that our claims were in the begin- 
ning just, and therefore ought to be granted, for the be- 
ginning of the answer to our prayer is fraught with most 
untnistakable results. 

1. We asked equal education. The world was horri- 
fied. When Oberlin, not because its founders were 
far-geeing, and worthy of the honor that would have 
been theirs had they chosen to accept, and not repudi- 
ate it, opened its doors as a matter of policy, that they 
might secure the splendid class of Lane Seminary stu- 
dents, who had so outgrown their Alma Mater that 
they were in favor of free speech, free discussion, and 
education for all without regard to race or sex, the 
stern proprieties gf the world were shocked almost be- 
yond belief or expression. To repeat the vulgar flings, 
the prurient suggestions, the foul predictions, would be 
too flagrant an outrage upon public decency to be tol- 
erated by our present sense of propriety. But mark 
the result. No college has been so distinguished for 
order and purity. The spirit of religion, instead of 
fleeing from this school which was thought by many to 
so violate its proprieties, has been its almost constant 
attendant. No college in the world has witnessed so 
many religious revivals, or sent ouf so many students 
as missionaries, not only to foreign lands, but missiona- 
ries in all the walks of life, from the Freshman who 
teaches a winter school to eke out his scanty means, to 
the Alumnus who goes forth to enter upon any of the 
higher callings in life. It is shown to be well for the 
men—but what of the women? Would that I could 
give a fitting answer, but my pen is too weak. From 
the home of the Western pioneer, whose educated, 
Christian wife becomes the vital center of a new Chris- 
tian community, where she is recognized as the model 


housekeeper, the wise friend, the Sabbath school teach- 


er, and if need be, the religious teacher, to the courts of 
barbaric kings. the influence of this enlargement of 
woman’s education and life is felt in the most benefi- 
cent changes of social order. “Her children rise up 
and call her blessed, her husband also, and he prdiseth 


her.” 
Already the doors of the Orient turn on their age- 


rusted hinges, to welcome her in her pure white robes 
to their,long imprisoned daughters, sitting in the val- 
ley and shades of living death. Asia waits the wo- 
men of the West, to give to her daughters the hope of 
the resurrection morning. Could they have responded 
had not the claim to equal education been made and 
granted? “The little handful of corn on the house- 
top already shakes like Lebanon.” and the daughters 
are welcomed with the sons at the universities and col- 
leges of the West, almost unquestioned. The East must 
soon follow, and then this, our first claim, will have 
been fully conceded. 

2. We asked work, and its remuneration on prin- 
ciples of justice, not as gallant concessions. We recog- 
nized that as each soul was created for separate life, it 
had individual needs which its own capacities were in- 
tended to supply, and the bias of each individual gen- 
erally indicated the direction in which these energies 
might be made available. But society had put up its 
walls of custom, its breastworks of prejudice, and so 
hemmed woman in, that she must either forfeit social 
position. or else be content to sit a“ velvet gown beg- 
gar” in the home of her father, her brother, her 
husband, or some other relative. To be a woman 
and a worker for pay seemed altogether incompatible. 
And yet no galley slave often bore harder burdens, or 
submitted to-a more hopeless or spiritually degrading 
lot. If the chains were gilded, they were none tlie 
less chains, And when, by some sudden blow of for- 
tune, stern necessity compelled these children of ease 
and luxury to go out without home or protector, they 
found that labor for woman was beggary, and too often 
the alternative, starvation or dishonor, were found at 
the bottom of the cup. 

In this field there are alsomany triumphs that we 
would gladly record. The pen ofthe lady writer now wins 
gold and honors, instead of beggary and the contempt- 
uous epithet “blue stocking ;” the chisel wins immortal 
fame; the pencil of the artist rewards and renown; the 
Professoress takes rank, and begins to take pay by the side 
of the Professor, and the world begins to find its store 
of wealth enlarged by the labor of its daughters, Yet 
we feel that here isa tield only partially occupied, though 
all its fortresses are won, and its strong old enemy, 
“public sentiment,” with its ally, immemorial custom, 
lies faint and bleeding on the field-ground. 

3. Equality before the law was claimed for woman 
with man. We asked for the women of America that 
instead of the old traditional common law of England, 
we might come under a code based upon the same prin- 
ciples of justice that now regulate relations between 
man and man. The old laws and customs of primo- 
geniture, which a democratic government consumes 





less an empty name. Hence, with much self distrust, 


like flax in a flame, stil! yield their bitter fruits for the 
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wife, though they have lost much of their force as 
against the daughter. Many States now, for various 
reasons, even concede to the wife such legal existence 
during coverture, that she can hold and acquire property, 
and in a few States can dispose of it by will. But the 
right nearest her heart, the right of guardianship over 
her own children, born in lawful wedlock, is not even 
yet conceded. A second marriage, in most States, takes 
from her even the delegated right which she has re- 
ecived at the hands of a court, by giving “good and suffi- 
cient bonds,” so that, as recently decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, a new guardian may 
tear the clinging arms of the child from the neck of the 
mother, and she has no redress. Here then, though 
much has been won, much also remains to be accom- 
plished. 

Lastly we asked political rights, as a guaranty for all 
social, religious and legal rights, “to have and to hold,” 
as the law expresses it. The world mocked at us, and 
then laughed a little more humanly, and at last began 
to ask if we were really in earnest. We reply em- 
phatically, “In earnest! most gracious lords.” And this 
will be our reply, till our government shall be in fact, as 
it now is in theory, based upon the consent of the 
governed. 

Even here, history has taken the pen from the hand 
of prophecy, and has recorded women as voters in 
Wyoming and Utah. “The last shall be first, and the 
first shall be last.” And this record has in it such 
grand significance of the future, as the wise may well 
heed, that of Christian morality entering into and exe- 
cuting the law for the protection of the morally weak, 
and in defense of the victims of false social customs, 

We have, too, the announcement of the angels who 
chanted over Bethlehem, “Peace on earth, good will to 
men,” now echoing from the lips of noble women, heard 
above all the clangor of war, and calling upon all the 
nations, through justice and purity, for the establish- 
ment of lasting peace among the children of our com- 
mon Father. 

Is not our work, then, the crowning effort of Christian 
civilization, bringing woman, with her motherly and sis- 
terly heart, into the councils of the State, as well as the 
family, and teaching with authority that the good of 
one is the interest of all. 

May our work during the coming year be every way 
worthy of our high calling. 

H. M. Tracy Cuter, 
Pres. A. W.S. A. 


Settee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT -BRITAIN. 


England’s great experiment, with Woman Suffrage 
and the ballot, and with women as candidates for public 
office, was made on the 29th ult. 

The London Telegraph says in reference to the voting 
in the western districts of London, at the recent School 
Board elections, that “go where you would, there was 
still to be found an adequate proportion of women of 
nearly every grade exercising the suffrage. At the 
Vestry Hall, at about 1 o’clock, 90 women had voted. 
Ata polling place near Sloane square the tradesmen and 
working class element predominated. Here, too, was 
a due proportion of Women Suffrage; and it was in this, 
most unlikely place, in its situation and surroundings, 
that a decidedly young lady ratepayer tripped in and 
recorded her vote with an evident appreciation of the 
privilege expressed in her countenance and demeanor.” 

The arrangements for voting are thus described :— 

“Ata table sat a president and two inspectors, attend- 
ed by a rate collector with his books, and each voter 
had to identify himself or herself, and their right to the 
suffrage, before voting-papers were handed to them. In 
a quiet part of each reom. writing places, exactly on the 
plan adopted in the telegraph offices, in each of which 
one person could write unobserved, were titted up, 
and thither individual) electors retired and inserted the 
name of the candidate of his or her choice. In another 
part of the room was the ballot-box, into which they 
placed the voting-paper, folded. In the City the old 
municip ul form of open voting was adopted.” 

C: ntra-t the orderly election thus described with the 
scenes to» often witnessed at the polls in America. 
Compare this election in London, where men and 
women voted together, with the polls in New York under 
the réyime of manhood suffrage, guaranteed against 
open fraud by Federal bayonets! 

The result in England has been in every way satis- 
factory. Women very generally voted. The election 
was orderly and peaceful. Two ladies of the highest 
respectability were elected by an almost unanimous 
vote, members of School Boards, which are to form for 
the first time a common-school system for England. 

The Daily News remarks :— 

“The metropolis learned yesterday a great political 
lesson. For the first time in English history, nine of 
the greatest constituencies in England have voted, in 
an important election, by secret ballot. Mr. Foster has 
carried the ballot. London can never consent to vote 
in any other way; and provincial electors will every- 
where demand a like ease, smoothness and secrecy in 
their voting machinery.” 

Thus, step by step, the civilized world advances to- 
wards the ideal of political justice. 

The New York Tribune in view of this great political 
lesson, comments as follows :— 

“The experiment of Woman Suffrage has been tried 
in London, as our readers are aware if they have duly 
studied the columns of the Tribune, and thus far we 
must. say that the “fast” sisterhood (to quote the rude 
language of an eminent English divine) have borne 
their triumph without intolerable elation. A combina- 
tion of reforms—woman as a candidate, woman as a 
voter, and the secret ballot as a record of the voter's 
choice—starUled the conservatism of Old England on 
one and the same day, and made the recent ¢lection for 
the London School Board a memorable chapter in the 
history of innovations. Choosing a woman as a school 
otticer, however, is not so very shocking after all; edu- 
cation is one of the noblest ot her functions; and if we 
have female teachers we see no reason why there should 
not be femdle commissioners over them. It is the vot- 
ing that principally interests us. It will probably grieve 
the suffrage ladies to learn that although a large number 
of the sex availed themselves of their newly-acquired 
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privilege, they were almost without exception mature | people—but there is a class of poems yet higher, artis- 


widows or old maids. On the other hand, the zeal of| tically, whose depth of feeling and delicacy of structure 
these elderly ladies amply compensated for their physi- ; h 
cal deficiencies and superfluous years. Many insisted | Prove her a poet for poets, also. Take, for instance, suc 
upon voting in the names of their husbands,—with the | a fragment as this :— 


idea, we suppose, that turn and turn about was only fair 
play,—and at least one was detected trying to vote 
twice! For a beginning, this does very well indeed.” 

“Let those laugh who win!” In view of so great a 
triumph, we can bear with complacency even the sar- 
castic compliments of the Tribune. 

One little contradiction, however, grieves the suffrage 
ladies, in the foreguing paragraph. 

If “the large number of the sex who availed them- 
selves of their newly-acquired privileges were almost 
without exception mature widows, or old maids,” how 
can it be possible that “many insisted upon voting in 
the names of their husbands, with the idea that turn 
and turn about was only fair play,” #8 we are informed 
in the next sentence? Did the widows invoke their 
deceased husbands to “turn and turn about’ in their 
quiet graves? Did the old maids discover, in the very 
act of voting, the names of those ideal husbands for 
whom they had so long been waiting? We always have 
claimed the ballot for woman as a means of enlighten- 
ment; but we never dreamed, until we read the Trib- 
une’s assertion, that it would confer such enlightenment 
as this! H. B. B. 


DISTANCE. 

Oh! subtile secret of the air, 
Making the things that are not, fair 
Beyond the things that we can reach 
And name with names of clumsy speech ; 
By shadow-worlds of purple haze 
The sunniest of sunny days 
Outweighing in our heart’s delight; 
Opening the eyes of blinded sight; 
Holding an echo in such hold, 
Bidding a hope such wings unfold, 
That present sounds and sights between 
Can come and go, unheard, unseen. 
O subtile secret of the air, 
Heaven itself is heavenly fair 
By help of thee. The saints’ good days 
Are good because the good Lord lays 
No bound of shore along the sea 
Of beautiful Eternity. 

Lonpon. Nov. 1, 1869. 


This fullfils the saying of Humboldt, that a poem on 
Nature should produce on us the same impression with 








Nature itself. Still more subtle are the verses called 
“My Strawberry,” in which a single fruit becomes our 
guide into all the mysteries of nature, and makes us 
feel as if Andrew Marvell's “Garden” had opened its 

= -_ doors again. 
Perhaps the “Gondolieds” carry us to the high-water 
LETTER FROM LYDIA MARIA CHILD. mark of artistic execution, in the book; but none of the 
WAYLAND, Mass., Dec. 15,1870. | later poems surpass in total perfection some of the ear- 
Dear Lucy Stone :—I was glad to see that the meet: | lier favorites, such as “Burnt Ships” and “Ariadne’s 
ing at Cleveland decided against uniting the American | Farewell.” Poor Ariadne has been almost as thorough- 

Woman Suffrage Association with the Union Suffrage | ly be-rhymed as any woman in history; but when one 

Association. Under the circumstances, the decision | reads her tale in these queenly and resonant lines, it 

seems to me judicious. The experiences of my life, both | seems as if it had been untold before. 

in public and private affairs, confirm the truth of the ARIADNE’S FAREWELL, 

saying, “Two cannot walk together unless they be The daughter of a king, how should I know 

agreed” Any attempt to do soinevitably results per | ‘That there ware tinsel wearing fee of go 

petual fallings out by the way; aresult atonceunseemly| (Gould shameless answer back my diamonds’ glow 

andinjurious. If one party of reformers thinks there| With cheat of kindred fire? The currents slow 

is a serious deficiency of principle, or of judgment, in ons d “y — ee ne ee oe had rolled 

another party, it is far better to work apart, though both To than. pn hone ety cme Tie could 2 el 

may be sincerely laboring for the same end. As quick and warm a red as theirs ? . 

But I hope women will not slide into the error to Go free! 

which reformers are so easily tempted—thatof impugn-| The sun is breaking on the sea’s bine shield 

ing each other’s motives, or calling each other by un- one ae sy we A ey orl ield 

courteous names, because they cannot see eye to eye on Thee freedom" a een ene ee 

all points. Individuals may be very just and kind neigh- Then, alone, my love and I— 

bors, without choosing to marry each other, ‘‘for better] We both are royal; we know how wo die, 

or worse” and I see no reason why it may not be the} When we compare these “verses” with those of Mrs. 

same with societies. Howe, it is evident that the best productions of the el- 

There is talent and energy enough employed in the wo- | der poetess have a lyric flow and 1ush that the younger 
man cause; and if we only manifest an equal amount of | has never equalled. But it is equally evident that in 
prudence and good judgment, not all the prejudiced | literary self-restraint and the love of structure, and the 
men, nor all the silly women in the world, though their | patient hand of the artist, ‘‘H. H.” far exceeds. Mrs. 
name be legion, can prevent success, or greatly hinder | Howe rarely condenses her thoughts, in verse at least, 
our progress. §_ Cordially your friend, without making it a little obscure; whereas, some of 
L. MARIA CHILD. | the abstruser poems in this volume—as for instance, 

_—_——_—— rr _ “Thought” and “Presence’’—are worked out with a 

A NEW POETESS. | careful process of clarification, like that which Emerson 

The ancient Arabians kept festival on two occastons jemnpfage. BO @ US Eee oe ee _ poled 

: |clined to choose the most severe and coercive of all po- 
preg ae! ng ct en Seen etic forms, the sonnet, and shrinks from the more irreg 
ing to the world the distinguished scions in his stable, = phe tan a sim. Rowe-end, fs 
we may hold the other fistival. Such & sense of new-| In view ot ‘the ieadaiae etic promise in the 

ly-arrived wealth has not occurred for many a day, as | il iS Se entetein ie As : Pg : , 

will come to the lovers of poetry on readiag the minia- | pcs id yee peerage ay. ~ eer capers ” 

ture yolume modestly called, “Verses by H. H.” jis unsafe tu say more of so hew a singer. It is needless 
And it is a pleasant fact for the Woman's JOURNAL oo Sy Caek Reve aoe eguene = See pegne, and 
to record that the possessor of this gift is a woman. hearghp-edperendaedegreny phere wise ay Ge stand- 

The list of American women who have written verses | “7 vee Ppa a eee ae of poomnico ts 

is formidable—Mr. Griswold and Mr. Willis used to ex- not so much bees the genius they display, as in the _— 

hibit them by the dozen. But they have almost all hed of eugomnen and the resolute purpose of artistic 
gone rapidly where the poor verses go—wherever that | structure. If H. H.” can hold to this, she can accom- 
is—and not troubled the world by immortality. And | a something far beyond whet this Nuie beck cm 

since those days, women have written better poetry and | ome. ee a ae T. W. H. 

made less fuss about it. A dozen gifted or cultivated | 

women—Rose Terry, Lucy Larcom, Annie Whitney, | ~=#* ae VESvaMESS OF CALIFORNIA 18 DOING. 

Grace Greenwood, Mrs. Annie Fields, Mrs. Spoffurd,| In some important respects the University of Califor- 

Mrs. Ames, and the Careys—have written each a poem | nia isdloing a more thorough work for female education 

or two that ought not to die. Above all these stands {than any institution in the land. Not on!y did the Re- 

Julia Ward Howe—unequal, irregular, often obscure, al-| gents admit the tirst applicants to the privileges of the 

ways impatient of artistic rules—but, still, the only wo- | institution on the iullest equality without a dissenting 

man whose every volume of poems, as a volume, is | vote, butin the organization ofits fifth class, their encour- 
worth printing. Her only actual rival, thus far, in this | agement is far reaching, and pervades every pubiic school 
literary tournament is this almost anonymous feminine | in the State. 
knight, upon whose fresh shield is written only “H. H.’| This fifth ciass is peculiar, and is essentially a year of 

These letters have been known far about three years, | preparatory study, calculated to equalize the footing 
as connected with booth poetry and prose, in the New | upon which students enter the regular University course. 

York Independent, Nation and Evening Post—as well | There will be not one but several of these classes, seat- 

as in the various monthlies. Her recent Atlantic arti-| tered about the State at convenient points, bridging 

cles have given her a new audience, and shown a rapid lover the gaps between High School and University in- 
maturing of power as a prose writer—a power as un-| struction, and making the crooked paths straight, to 
questionable as that shown by her in verse, and only less | those who are forced to get au education while teaching 
conspicuous because good prose writers are not quite so | in district schools, or helping in labors of house and 
rare. \farm. All this instruction , as well as the higher,is free. 
Collected volumes of poems almost always disappoint | If any bright girl can study by herself, with now and 


you, because they contain the one or two good things then a little help from the fifth class instructor nearest 


you have already seen, and the rest of the volume serves her residence, she can go on fast or slow, and be sure 
only to “float” these. But there is such a ‘variety in |that she is on the right road to University honors. And 
the themes of “H. H.,” and always such a faithful effort if she is able to work out the mathematical or philosoph- 
after artistic form, that the good things are scattered | ical course entirely alone, she can come to the Universi- 
throughout the book, and everybody finds something to | ty aud carry off those honors if successful in her exami- 
like, however tastes may disagree. | nations therefor. 

There are really three main classes of poems in this| In the Mechanic Arts College, instruction in the prac- 
atom of a book. There are first the simply religious or tical sciences is given by lectures and experiments. 
domestic poems, and these bave, perhaps, found for her Students are regularly enrolled, and out of tive hundred 
the widest audience. Some of the best of these have | now attending more than one third are women. When 
already been printed in these columns—as for instance, | the Horticultural school and the school of Fine Arts are 
“Spinning,” “Best,” “My Legacy,” and “When the Baby opened, nothing will be wanting here to their most 
Died.” Then there are poems expressing greater heights thorough practical and wsthetic education. oo 
and depths of friendship or of love. One of the most ex-| OAKLAND, CAL. 
quisite of these, and, indeed, of Petrarchan beauty, en- | - —_— - 
titled “Her Eyes,” has been reprinted in this JouRNAL.| We call attention to the advertisement of Mrs. J. B. 
Some of these, also, have become household words | Paige, who has recently moved "her studio from 14 
through all that vast circle which the New York Inde- Chauncy street to very commudious rooms at 616 





pendent reaches. These help to make her a poet of the Tremont street. 
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Tue Universat CLorues Wainorr.—It gives us pleasure to 
call special attention to the “Universal Clothes Wringer.” We 
have had it fairly tested, and are therefore able to speak of it 
| with confidence, as an article of real and substantial merit, which 
only needs to be known to become what its name imports, “‘Uni- 
versal,’’ in its use, and in the approval with which it shall be re- 
ceived.—New York Christian Advocate. 














AT THE POPULAR RESORT, 
234 to 236 Washington Street, 
KEMPTON, 
STEPHENSON 
& CO. 


NOW OFFER 


A SUPERIOR LINE OF 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


SUITS AND GARMENTS, 
BALMORAL SKIRTS, 


SILKS, 
SATTEENS, 
SERGES, 
P: AIDS, 
COMBINATION WATERPROOF SUITS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF 
DESIRABLE DRY GOODS 


All Marked Down to a Low Figure 
To Close the Stock of the Old Firm! 


RARE OPPORTUNITIES FOR BARGAINS. 


Kempton, Stephenson & Co,, 


234 AND 236 WASHINGTON ST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


GOETHE’S FAUST 


Translated into English Verse by BAYARD TayLor. Uniform 
with LonGrEeLLow’s Dante and Bryanr’s Homer. One vol- 
ume. Imperial octavo. 95.00, Half Calf, $10.00. [The Sec- 
ond Part, completing the Work, will be issued in the Spring of 
1871.) 

The great favor accorded by competent judges to the extracts 
already given from this translation warrants the belief that it will 
be the standard English version of Goethe's masterpiece, and will 
rank with Longfellow’s Dante and Bryant’s Homer, Mr. Tay- 
lor’s familiar acquaintance with German literature and life, the 
great care and labor he has bestowed on this work, and his ac- 
knowledged poetic genius, give ample assurance that his transla- 
tion of Faust will be not only an adequate rendering of the great 
German poem, but a most important addition to our literature. 


Dec. 24. 





THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 


By Mrs. A. M. Draz, author of “The King’s Lily and Rosebud.” 

lvol. 12mo. Proftisely illustrated. #1.50. 

This is one of the most delightful books of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Mrs. Diaz writes with perfect comprehension of a boy's 
nature—his whims, appetites, audacities, generosities, love of fun 
and general irresponsibility. The remarkably entertaining char- 
acter of the book, its unique illustrations and its tasteful appear- 
ance must make it a favorite with seekers of holiday gifts. 


—— 


A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR. 


By CHarLes DicKEss. Reautifully illustrated from Drawings 
by Hamat? BILLines, engraved by W. J. Liyton. 1 vol. 
Small 4to. Cloth $3.50. Morocco, $7.00. 

This touching sketch has been produced with great care, ina 
style suited to its merits, and with special reference to the holiday 
season. In illustrations, typography and binding, it is believed to 
be one of the most tasteful and attractive gift-books ever offered 
to the American public. 


WE GIRLS: A HOME STORY. 


By Mas. A. D. T, Whitney, author of “Leslie Goldthwaite.” 

With Illustrations. lvol. l2mo. $1.00. 

This delightful story has been greatly admired and eagerly wel- 
comed as it has appeared in Our. YounG FoLks. Its positive in- 
terest and pure, healthful tone, render it one of the most popular 
and desirable of books for young people. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 


Dee. 2%. BOSTON. It 
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A MYSTERY! 

THE GREAT SEA MONSTER, on exhibition at 18 Elm street 
This wonderful curiosity is 30 feet long, 16 feet in 
has two legs, each 4 feet long, mouth ard gills like a whale, tai 
like a ceed, mouth, when open, measuring 4 feet. This mystery 
of the ocean is one of the oe curiosities ever seen. Can be 
seen daily from 9 A. M. to 9 P.M. Also, in connection with the 
above, a great variety of other inhabitants of the mighty deep. 
Admission 25 cents. lt Dee. %. 


New Human Hair Store. 
Ladies, there is more cheating in human hair than any other 
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thing, but my Switches, Chignons, Curls, etc., are not made of 
diseased bair, nor deceitfully made up. 
P. BOGLIACCO, 


Dec. 2%. wt 48 Winter street, Room 6. 
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Poetry. 
inmiciiceapeetteeen . 
- ONLY A PEBBLE, 
As the pebble in the sea, 
So my love, my love to thee, 
Rings its circles far and free, 
Widening through eternity. 


ee 
A DREAM OF MOTHERHOOD. 


Upon her couch a young wife lay, 
Watching the noontide’s brightest ray, 
As, stealing through the curtain’s gloom, 
lt lighted up her gorgeous room, 
And filled her fainting heart with hope, 
And gave her dreamy fancies scope. , 
Slowly and sweetly the bright sunbeam 
Flickered, and changed to a golden dream ; 
A little form in her arms she pressed, 
A little head lay warm on her breast, 
And just a flutter of miiky breath, 
And rosebud kisses plucked by stealth. 
Then suddenly throughout the room, 
Dispelling grief and the brooding gloom, 
She heard the ring of a childish voice 
That made the very walls rejoice ; 
Then came a vision of laughing eyes 
Brimming with love and glad surprise ; 
Of clinging hands and pattering feet, 
And lisping tongue and name SO sweet, 
She held her breath to hear once more— 
But her book slid down with 4 crash to the floor. 
And broke the charm and shattered the dream. 
Vanished, alas! was the bright sunbeam! 

*- * * # «& * * «* 


Unto the world her boy was born, 

But the dreamer died ere the break of morn. 

Never the mother looked on the face 

That bore of her own so many a trace; 

And her baby learned to call another 

The name she'd dreamed of—“Mother! mother!” 
CLEVELAND, Onto. REBEcca D, Rickorr. 


MAUD AND I. 


Through the meadow, where the stream 
Glided still as childhood’s dream, 
Glassing skies of blue serene— 
Maud and I. 
Perching low the boughs among, 
Loving birds sweet ballads sung 
To us wand’ring fair and young— 
Maud and I. 
Perfumed winds, from woodland bowers, 
Told us tales of buds to flowers 
Turning fast ‘neath summer showers— 
Maid and I. 
Through our hearts the glad sunshine 
Poured a flood of life divine, 
Till they blossomed into rhyme— 
Maud’s and mine, 
What to us were want and woe, 
Chilling blasts or winter's snow ? 
Love could keep our souls in glow— 
Maud’s and mine. 
** * © © & « 





The wheat is gathered into sheaves— 
My hands are filled with fading leaves, 
*Mid which the autumn wind yet grieves, 
For Maud and me, 
We go our separate ways alone. 
The music of those days long gone 
Is cadenced to a plaintive mavan, 
For Maud and me. 
A half life burns within each heart, 
To love and mem 'ry set apart, 
In which the world has little part 
Of Maud and me. 
We may not know the reason why 
Our Jife-paths thus divergent lie; 
Heaven keeps still that mystery 
. ' From Maud and me. 


SIDNEY, OnI0. Miniam M. Coe. 











“A what ?” fairly screamed Miss Drake, thrown quite 
off her guard by this piece of astonishing news. 

“A rival. The papers are full of his advertisements. 
It’s the rich Jones, that made so much by gold specula- 





The rich woman stood staring in surprise at 


herself to reply. 
“I ought to have turned her out of the house; 


ing into the woman’s clothing business on a grand scale.” | indignant lady; but she failed to keep her word 
“Thank Providence, none of my customers will pat-| One short week and she lay in her coffin. 


ready-made garments,” 
speech with a becoming toss of the head. Then she 
picked up a copy of the morning Speculator, and glanced 
over the page of advertisements. For a moment only, 
her heart sank within her as she read, “Made to order, 
every article pertaining to a lady’s wardrobe, and at ré- 
duced prices. Grand opening. the 15th.” 

“Well, we shall see about this,” said she, dropping the 
paper and going into the store to wait on a customer, 

No sooner had Miss Drake disappeared than Jessy 
said: “I didn’t tell her out of spite. “But, you know, 
she is always saying that she would like to see a rival of 
the opposite sex that talent and energy could not rout; 
and I thought it a good time to let her know that she 
will have to practice what she preaches.” 

“The wonder to me is that she hasn’t seen their ad- 
vertisements before,” said Lucy Wade. 

“I expect we shall see a grand display, on Monday,” 
said a third, “I know of some girls that are going into 
Jones’ workroom, and they say his dresses and bonnets 
are elegant.” : ; 

“T’d be ashamed to work for Jones, or any other man, 

in the millinery or dressmaking business,” said Lucy 
Wade, as the girls were preparing to leave, for it was 
Saturday night, and the six o’clock bell had just struck. 
“So would I; but there are a plenty of others that 
would not, it seems, for he has over a hundred in his 
workroom already,” said Jessy Wilion., 
On the following Monday Miss Drake’s establishment 
was, as usual, open to the public, but the little lady her- 
self seemed ill at ease. The girls were left to them- 
selves in the workroom; for the shutters were drawn 
up from the highly decorated front of the monster build- 
ing opposite, and Dorothea seated herself where she 
could obtain a view of the interior of the store. In 
the center of the deep show window revolved a figure 
dressed, from bonnet to boot, in the latest Parisian 
style—at least so said the placard. 

Spectators soon began gathering in « rywds around the 
window, and before noon the store was thronged with 
customers, many of whom had formerly patronized Miss 
Drake. 

Young ladies and misses went there, chaffering over 
the various under-garments which are necessary to a 
lady’s tuilet, with snobbish clerks, Dorothea Drake saw 
it all, and was astonished and indignant. To tell the 
truth, her store might have been closed all day, so far as 
business was concerned, for they had actually done 














funeral. 
With the small group gathered there sat Harry 


half a million his aunt had so zealously hoarded. 


burden of a fortune. 





been schoolmates; but they had not met for years 











ny, no sign of recognition passed between them; 


to the dismal mansion thinking over the past. 


ue, but Harry had grown neither frugal nor 


fine a craft as floated in the harbor. 





























pirations. 
geon,” said he to the old housekeeper. 


I'm off to the ‘Plover,’ ” 


handkerchiefs in a shop window, and going in to 





othea Drake. 
dropped, without invitation, into the seat she had 





old times.” 











nothing. 

“T'll be mistress of the situation yet,” said the little 
milliner, as she ordered the blinds put up. Her plan 
was formed, and she appealed to Mrs. Wolf, a widowed 
friend, who had a mint of money lying useless in the 
bank, to furnish her with capital. 

The widow listened to Dorothea’s project, but raised 
her hands in horror at the absurdity, and exclaimed: 
“Dorothea Drake, I think you must have lost your 
senses. You, a woman, to harbor the thought of erect- 
ing a six-story store, and going against a big company 
like the Joneses! I should do wrong to give you adol- 
lar to squander in such a way. You see, times have 
changed, and the small milliners must give in to the 
big ones.” 


up his parcel of handkerchiefs, 
“Confound the money! I don’t want it. 


much as saying, by your leave. 





on my conscience.” 


forgiven,” said Dorothea, in a subdued tone. 
“Did you see her often?” asked Harry, eagerly. 





absence.” 
Then Captain Hart fell to questioning Dorothea, 





























Miscellany, 
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MISS DRAKE'S ENTERPRISE. 


Dorothea Drake was by trade a milliner and dress- shall, with God’s help, do good to some poor struggling 
maker; and, “according to her own showing,” a better | Woman. | 
was not to be found either in the goodly city of Hubbub- 


ble or its surroundings. 


It is one great thing in life to be satisfied with one’s | 
self; and Dorothea’s air,toa physiognomist, plainly in- 
Fur- 
ther, she had imbued others with her own ideas, not by |Plain parlor. As the tall, gaunt figure rose to receive 
self-admiration, for the little milliner was modest as re-| her, and Dorothea looked up into the hard grey eyes, 
| she felt the utter hopelessness of the appeal; yet it was 
justing a bow, and plaiting a ribbon, finishing off with a| made, and those cold eyes rested as calmly on Doro- | 
thea's face as though she was speaking the truth, when 
she said, “I am sorry I have no money at my disposal. 
If your scheme is really a good one, there are plenty 
for the latter was steadily increasing. and she was ab'e | who will furnish the capital.” 


dicated that she had already arrived at that acme. 


gards words, but she had a way of setting a flower, ad- 


toss of the head which said more effectively than words 
“Show me the womar that can do better than that.” 
Yes, she was satisfied with herself and her business; 


to live comfortably, pay her heip better than others in 
the trade, and still add to her bank account something 
every month. 

“According to newspaper accounts, you are to have a 
rival soon, in the new six-story building opposite,” said 
Jessy Wilton—a roguish girl, who liked to get up what 
she called an excitement in the workroom. 


a 


second call on a wealthy lady, and with the same re- | 
sult. “One more rebuff, and I’ll try the opposite sex!” 
said she to herself as she made her third call. 


—s @ > , , i a | . ° . : 
Amy was at home, and Dorothea was shown into the | that would rival anything in the city. All wondered, 


| 


face, then said: “What if this night God should require 
your soul of you? Would not those who come after 
you find money lying useless in your well secured safe ? 
Glittering gold. Yet it will shed no light on the dark 
path from this to the future world, 
| Jane Amy; remember my words,” 


“That is to say, the seven kine, in the shape of: Jones 
& Co., and other large firths, who are dipping into busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by women, are to devour us, 





tance,” said Dorothea. 


and, however woman may rant and rave, I don’t look | things in its proper light; and the conclusion of 


for a speedy change. The best, in fact the only thing | ™4tter was that Dorothea was to have capital to put up 
for you to do, in my opinion, is to leave what money | # seven-story building if she liked. The C aptain Was to 
you have in the bank, sell off your goods. give up your furnish her with India and China goods at a price that 
store, and take a position under Jones & Co., or some | would enable her to undersell Jones & Co., and for all 
other man-milliner, on a salary. You might command | this he was to “take ® mortage on the body, so that if 
she failed to pay him in greenbacks he should not be a 


good wazes, I should judge, from your experience.” . i 

After delivering her opinion Mrs. Wolf smoothed the | !ser,” he said. 
folds of her crape robe, and settled back in her easy 
chair. 

Dorothea’s face reddened and paled by turns. She 
looked searchingly into the calm face of the widow and 
asked, “Is that your advice to me, Mrs. Wolf?” 

“It is; and you will do well to follow it, child.” 

“Don’t calt me child! I arrived at years of discre- 





cant creature like me,” she said. 
“Nonsense! you're a trump, Dorothea, and you 





money will do somebody good.” 


immediately thereafter there was an auction sale of 
to save ae from the poorhouse; for, however I may | — ‘ 


fall short of the end to which I hope to attain, I know [| $948 and chattels of Dorothea Drake, . 
across the way, made merry at the finishing up of 


| 
Disappointed, but not disheartened, Dorothea made a 


to circulate, and sly hints were thrown out by 


Mrs. | 


| but none knew whose hand furnished the capital 
| the elegant building which soon towered above 
| others, and bore the sign of Drake & Co, 

Nor was Miss Drake idle. 
being reared, in an 


! from Paris. 
For a minute Dorothea looked her steadily in the 


India shawls, muslins and Chinese goods that had 


Remember this, city. 


tion in war time; but that doesn’t satisfy him; he’s go-| will, too,4if she ever presumes to call again,” said the partment, where, in go 


It was the | the dark-hued sepoys 
ronize him, from principle ; and besides, they never buy | mistress of the mansion who had been turned out, not | India goods were displayed, for the ladies seemed abuut 
Miss Drake concluded this by an earthly potentate, but by the will of One from | to crush one another in their anxiety to obtain the most 
whose divine commands there is no escape; and Doro- desirable of these choice and expensive articles, 
thea Drake again crossed the threshold, to attend the 


himself the only mourner, a nephew of the deceased. 
Though he had not counted on it, it came to him—the 


jolly captain of the “Plover” was henceforth to bear the 
In childish days Harry Hart and Dorothea Drake had 


now, and the coffin of Jane Amy was between them. 
Though their eyes often met during the solemn ceremo- 


when “dust had been consigned to dust,” and Doro- 
thea walked slowly back to her shop, Harry returned 
He had 
parted in anger from his aunt years ago, without her 
knowledge, shipping as second mate on board a vessel 
bound for the East. Time had brought changes to 
both. His aunt’s property had increased rapidly in val- 


“I would rather founder at sea than live in this dun- 
“If you don’t 
like to stay here alone, lock up the old shell; as for me, 


Sauntering in a careless manner along one of the 
principal streets, his eye fell upon some black-bordered 


chase some, he was again brought face to face with Dor- 
Shaking her warmly by the hand, he 


vacated, saying, “I madea lucky blunder for once, Dora. 
I call you by the school-girl name, you see, for it recalls 


“And report says you are now one of the richest men 
of Hubbubble, Harry,” remarked Dorothea, as she put | keeper down to the little floor-s wee 


You see, the 
old lady and I quarreled, and I put off to sea without so 
And I was coming 
home with the sole purpose of making it all right, when 
she must up and die, and leave me with a load forever 


“If there was anything to forgive, you were long ago 


“No; though when we did meet she was always talk- 
ing of you, expecting you back, and grieving at your 


by degrees her own troubles and perplexities were made tivating, he replied, “I ¢ 
apparent. The transactions of Jones & Co., her ruined | gj 
business, her aspirations, applications and rebuffs, to- 
® P ® j 2 28 2 aine ’ iti 

and we must submit to the swallowing without resis-| $¢ther with the hopes she entertained of benefiting her 
sex by her example, were descanted on in such a man- 

Hy * 4 F; , > . 
“Since the world began might has conquered right, | M€T that the gentleman was maile to See the state of 


- “Oh, this is indeed a fortune too great for an insignifi- 


serve success, whether you obtain it or not; my heart 
‘ | is already made lighter with the thought that my aunt’s 


The next day the firm of Drake & Hart was formed, 
| 7 , H = > ; aticfan 
tion long ago. As to your advice, I would not follow it | 924 everything settled in a satisfactory manner. And 


Jones & Co.,, 


little milliner, as they called her; but when the little 
frame building she had formerly occupied and its neigh- 
bor disappeared, and blocks of granite began to accumu- 
late ou the sidewalk, they wondered; and reports began 


| Papers, that a dry goods establishment was being built 


While the building was 
immense workroom hundreds of 
girls were employed in making up a large assortment of 
| ladies’ wear from materials and patterns received wee 
Tiny bonnets of Parisian fame, and dainty 
little round hats of London notoriety, together with the 


ready been received from Capt. Hart, gave her an op- 
portunity to make such a display of choice goods on her 
day of opening as had never before been seen in that 


It was a day of triumph for the little milliner. The 








Doro- | store was literally packed with customers. The French 





thea, who passed out of the door ere she could collect clerks who officiated at the counters where Parisian 


goods were displayed were obliged to call in the aid of 
and I | gauche Americans; and thus it was in the Chinese de. 
wh and queue, two Celestials 
presided. Miss Drake, herself, rushed to the rescue of 
who were stationed where the 






On this day the store of Jones & Co. was scarcely 
entered by a customer worth waiting on; and to increase 
their chagrin, Sally Sparks, the Superintendent of the 
work-room, and Bell Robbins, the best cutter and fitter, 
gave warning that night. 

“Going to be married ?” asked an impertinent clerk. 

“We are engaged at Miss Drake’s,” was the cool reply, 

“Dusty times ahead,” said one of the firm to the 
others, when the store was at last closed; and the 
Joneses retired to their lodgings with gloomy forebod. 
ings. 

it was with wondering eyes that Miss Drake beheld 
the proceeds of her first day’s sales in her new store; 
indeed, her success kept sleep from her eyes nearly the 
whole night. She was up betimes on the following 
morning, and as she glanced over the morning paper 
she laughed outright, as a flaming card of Jones & Co, 
met her eye. 


Hart, 


The 


until 


and 


“Fortunately for ourselves and the public, we are not 
driven to the necessity of arraying street-loafers in 
rich, | foreign costumes to inveigle customers into purchasing 


though he returned to his native city the captain of as | ad representations of India and Chinese goods. 
His great desire 
was to See his Aunt Jane,to make reparation for the 
hasty words that parted them, and then “put to sea | ment. 
with a clear conscience,” he said; but, alas! when he 
arrived at the well-remembered mansion the crape scarf | When they see it, and real point lace too, I reckon,” 
at the bell-knob told him he was too late to crave her | said Miss Drake, as she selected some of the finest pat- 
forgiveness. The fortune she had left him he felt he did | terns for the window, and gave the finishing touch to a 
notdeserve. It seemed to have brought a leaden weight | Magnificent morning robe which one of the girls was 
to his heart, crushing out all happy thoughts and as- | preparing for display. 


“Genuine articles of foreign and home manufacture 
will be found, as usual. in great variety on our counters, 
and only Americans will be employed in-our establish- 
JONES & Co,” 
“The ladies of Hubbubble know a good India shawl 


There seemed to be magic in her fingers. Whatever 
she touched she improved, and her assistants soon 
learned that bonnets fashioned by the tasty proprietress 
were in greater demand by the Hubbubblians than the 
costliest of Paris importations, 

It was she who fashioned neat prints into those deli- 
cate morning robes which comfort requires; and so great 
grew the demand for these inexpensive articles, that hew 
assistants were daily added to the already large corps em- 
ployed in the dress department. 

A busy year was this first year to Dorothea, yet it wus 
the happiest she had ever experienced ; and witha heart 
thankful for her success, she resolved that not one hu- 
man being should go out of her establishment with a 
heavy heart that night. One by one, from the book- 
per, they were sum- 
moued to her presence, and each made the recipient of 
some valuable token of her esteem, and an increase of 
salary for the coming year, 

Fatigued with the unusual exertions of the day, she 
went early to her lodgings, and was an hour after surpris- 
ed trom her dreamy, listless attitude on the sofa bya 
knock at the door, and immediately after, the announce- 
ment of “Mr, Jones,” by her landlady. 

Yes, it was her rival from across the way. A little 
smile—Dorothea couldn't help it—swept across her usu- 
ally calm face as she requested to know his business, 

He stood before her in the blackest of black broad- 
cloth and the shiniest of patent leather, fresh from the 
and | hands of the barber, and with a smile meant to be cap- 


pur- 


just 








alled to express my high appre- 
ciation of your talent, madam, as a business woman.” 

Miss Drake bowed, and he proceeded: 

“You must find the cares of such an establishment as 
yours a tax on your nervous system,” 

“I doubt if I have a nevous systein, sir; I feel no in- 
the | dications of it as yet.” : 

“Ah, indeed! I sometimes find myself shattered com - 
pletely by the perplexities of the business,” 

“That is probably owing to your being out of your 
sphere. We women were calcnlated for it,'so we do not 
find ourselves upset by the difficulties which you men 
complain of; indeed, were my assistants to leave me in 
a body as Iam told yours do occasionally, [ could trim 
a bonnet, plait a frill, or measure and cut a garment, 
without the aid of seamstress or milliner. I doubt if you 
de- | could do as much,” 

“T confess I could not, and I fee] forcibly the need ofa 
helpmeet ; in fact, I am miserable without a companion. 
My dear Miss Drake, man was not made to be alone.” 

“Nor woman to be trodden upon, and her means of 
subsistence wrested from her by grasping individuals 
the | who are not ashamed to appropriate to themselves those 
avenues of labor which God designed for us,” 
the} “Right, my dear madam. I would make of woman a 
companion, ahelpmeet. She commands my respect, my 
love, my devotion; in a word, my dear Miss Drake, I 
would make you my wife; yes, I am conquered at last, 
I, the imperturbable.” 
the Miss Drake stood like a sta‘ue ; and feeling satisfied of 
success in his suit, he continued :— 

“As proprietors of the most extensive establishments 
for | in the city, with our congenial tastes, we may live such 
all | a life of peace and prosperity as princes would envy.” 

Miss Drake, who had now recovered her breath and 
her composure, asked, “So you propose with marriage to 
unite the business ?” 

“Certainly; I think that would be the better way; all 
kly | could go on in the name of Jones & Co.” 

“My establishment is going to be made a woman's co- 
operative union, and every woman employed, besides 
al- | her salary, will receive a profit from the sales, Though 
[shall remain the chief superintendent, my bookkeep- 
er and the heads of the various departments will be 
paid an equal share of the profits with myself, and oth- 
ers will share according to their ability. As for male 
clerks, I shall employ only a sufficient number to wait 
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upon such ladies as insist on being served by men. As 


for your offer of marriage, I despise you too deeply to re- 


] 

‘ "and Jones departed a wiser man. Ruin was staring 
him in the face. Miss Drake not only made a better 
show, but she drew a better class of custom, and she 
contrived to undersell him atevery point. There wasn’t 
a woman worth having in his workroom that wouldn’t 
leave and go over to Miss Drake at the first opportunity, 
and none came back. 

As this dealer in woman’s apparel walked home that 
night he wished himself well out of the business. Six 
months after, the staunch clipper, the “Plover,” again 
made the port of Hubbubble, and Captain Hart, as jolly 
as ever, hastened to pay his respects to Miss Drake. He 
found her busy as usual, and so glad to see her old friend 
that a pretty little flush stole over her face, and a stray 
tear rested on her eyelashes. 

The Captain actually kissed it away before all the 
girls, which made the little milliner blush in earnest. 
“The fact is,” said the matter-of fact Harry, “I have con- 
sidered you my property ever since I induced you to en- 
ter into partnership with me in the dry-goods line. And 
now that you have got your coéperative union in regu 
Jar working order, with such leaders as Lucy Wade and 
Jessy Wilton, I think I'll take you on the next voyage to 
select our own goods, I've sailed a clipper without a 
mate long enough.” 

“Oh, Harry!’ was all the reply he got then; but he 
proved a good hand at pressing a suit. And when he 
sailed again he took the little milliner with him—no 
longer Miss Drake, but his own dear wife. 

Jessy and Lucy, tried and faithful, were left in care 
of the establishment, and many a tearful eye followed 
the kind-hearted proprietress as she bade them adieu. 
Across the way the red flag of the auctioneer hung con- 
spicuous on the morning of her departure. Jones & Co. 
had proved a failure in every sense of the word. And 
now they were being sold out. “I'm sorry for him, and 
every other man who is so foolish as to attempt women’s 
business,” said the little lady. 


SKILLED NURSES. 


[This excellent appeal is from the New York Tribune. 
It has always been a wonder to me that more women do 
not adopt nursing as a profession, There are very few 
places where the demand for good nurses does not ex- 
ceed the supply; and there is no class of women who 
are regarded with more love and gratitude, when they 
do their work faithfylly and tenderly. The work is hard, 
and should only be undertaken by strong and healthy 
women; but the pecuniary compensation is high, and 
there is no vocation more noble. T. W. H.] 


We urged attention some months ago to the business, 
or rather profession, of educated nurses as a path open 
for women which would insure them work that would 
demand their best powers of body avd mind, and at the 
same time pay them a certain and comfortable living in 
come. From the number of letters which we have since 
received on the subject, we are confirmed in our opin- 
ion of the imperative need of such callings for a large 
class of women who are not illiterate and yet not capa- 
ble of teaching or any artistic pursuit, and the fullness 
with which this work meets such need. Many women 
in our own knowledge have studied during the summer 
to fit themselves for the occupation, but found an al- 
most insuperable difficulty in the way of obtaining in- 
struction or preparatory practice, there being only one 
institution which would furnish either in the country— 
that in Philadelphia. which could admit only a limited 
number. The subject has attracted attention also in 
England, and provision is making for as thorough train- 
ing of nurses as that of*physicians. A late writer in 
Fraser, discussing the demand for educated women in 
the sick room. places the proper maximum price for a 
skilled nurse at three guineas per day, which is certain- 
ly higher than they are at all likely to obtain. “A gen- 
tleman who educates his daughter as a nurse,” the writer 
says, “has provided for her future as securely as for that 
of his son to whom he has given a profession.” 

However this may be the fact here is, that so long as 
there is sickness there will be a constant demand for 
hurses, and the prices now paid to even illiterate, in- 
competent women who fill the post are higher than 
those commanded by ordinary teachers. The women 
are waiting, and so is the work, and nothing is needed 
but the education to bring them together, Will not 
some of our pioneers in works of charity take this work 
inhand and furnish the missing link before winter be- 
gins? ‘To place the means of self-help in the hands of 
the needy is assuredly worth treble the sum expended in 
alms, Besides, the expense here issmall. In the insti- 
tution inaugurated by Warrington some twenty years 
ago in Philadelphia, the machinery of charity is, with 
tue Quaker shrewdness and wisdom, made to reiict 
upon itself so as to become almost self-supported, ‘Two. 
months is enough for a capable and alert woman to fit 
herself for the business; education under the best phy- 
sicians and boarding are furnished her ata nominal sum ; 
alying-in department provides at the same time prac 
tice to her and attention to a large number of charity 
patients; while the house, becoming a home for the 
trained nurses when out of work, pays a large share of 
its Own expenses. 


= al — - 


GAIL HAMILTON ON BUSINESS WOMEN. 

The ignorance, the inexactness, the untrustworthi 

hess, the unbusiness like ways, of women are appalling 
when you look at them from a commercial point of view. 
Men are as bad as they can be, one is sometimes tempt 
ed to say; but apparently they cannot be so bad as wo- 
men in those respects. Long ages of experience have 
at least educated them into a consciousness of the dif- 
ference between yes and mo; but women have yet to learts 
that they are not one and the same word. ‘The carpen- 
ler promises to finish your new porch by a certain time. 
le runs weeks behindhand; and when, at length, the 
Porch is finished, the rain weeps in at every seam and 
pours in at every joint. But he has the grace to be 
ashamed. He knows that it is poor work and tardy work 
and he takes care to bringin his bill when you are not 
at home. 4 

But women look you blandly in the face and are not 

‘shamed. ‘They seem to lack a moral sense, or a men- 

Perception, or whatever the faculty is which makes 
Me capable of contracting an engagement. They do not 
‘omprehend its nature. It has for them no moge bind- 
ing foree than a rope of sand. They break it with #se- 
Tene unconsciousness that anything is broken, or that 
re Was anything to break. I do not refer now to the 
tale portion of our foreign population. No one ex- 
Mets to find there a scrupulous adherence to truth. 
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But the Anglo-Saxon race is, I believe, considered to be 
beyond all other races truthful; and when a well-dress- 
ed and respectable American woman, who knows how 
to read and write, and belongs to the church, and goes 
to the sewing society, and changes her gown in the af- 
ternoon—when she promises to go east, and calmly 
turns about and walks west, and does not see that there 
is any discrepancy, does‘ not tear her hair or send in her 
confession to the church, you say at once that here is 
missionary ground. 

THE CONFESSION OF A MEDDLING HUSBAND. 

It was about the buckwheat cakes: I told Maria Ann 
any fool could beat her making those cakes, and she 
said I had better try it. Sol did. I emptied the batter 
all out of the pitcher, one evening, and set the cakes*my- 
self. I got the flour and the salt and water, and. warn- 
ed by the past, put in a liberal quantity of eggs and 
shortening. [shortened with tallow from roast beef, be- 
cause 1 could not find any lard. The batter did not 
look right; I tit my pipe, and pondered —yeast—yeast to 
be sure. I had forgotten the yeast. I went and woke 
up the baker and got six cents’ worth of yeast. I set 
the pitcher behind the sitting-room stove, and went to 
bed. In the morning I got up early and prepared to en- 
joy my triumph; but I didn’t. That yeast was strong 
enough to raise the dead, and the batter was running 
all over the carpet. I scraped it up and put it into 
another dish. Then I got a five in the kitchen and put 
on the griddle. The first lot of cakes stuck to the grid- 
dle. The second dittoed, only more. Maria came 
down and asked what was burning. She advised me to 
grease the griddle. I did it. One end of the griddle 
got too hot and [ dropped the thing on my tenderest 
corn, while trying to turn around. Finally the cakes 
were ready for breakfast, and Maria got the other things 
ready. Wesatdown. My cakes did no ‘have exactly 
the right flavor. I took one mouthful and it satisfied 
me. T lost my appetite at once. Maria would not let 
me put one on her plate. I think those cakes may be 
reckoned a dead loss, The cat would not eat them. 
The dog ran off and stayed away three days after one 
was-Offered him. The hens won't go within ten feet of 
them. I threw them into the back yard, and there has 
not been a pig on the premises since. I eat what is put 
before me now, and do not allude to my mother’s sys- 
tem of cooking. 





a ee . 

At the Plymouth, Eng., Mechanics’ Institute, Miss 
Emily Faithfull delivered an instructive lecture on “The 
Best Society” to a large audience. In the course of her 
address she referred to the pernicious novels now in 
circulation, but which, she said, were greatly in demand, 
whereas pure literature was not sought after. She also 
touched upon the question of education, which was now 
agitating the land, and her remarks upon this subject 
met with warm approval. Free in her delivery, clear in 
her pronunciation, and sound in her arguments, no one 
could do otherwise than listen to her with rapt atten- 
tion. The manner in which she dealt with the various 
subjects which arose in the course of the lecture showed 
a we l-cultivated miud, a mind teeming with a knowl- 
edge of the doings in the literary world.—English paper. 

— — —_oe — —_ 

AN indignant woman has got tired and nervous over 
the constaut advice given by the papers to girls who as- 
pire to matrimony, and prays for rest. “How many of 
our fashionable young men,” she asks, “can tell the dif- 
ference between a sirloin and a rump steak; a duck and 
a chicken, if the head and the feet are cut off; a loin of 
veal from one of mutton; Java coffee from Rio, black 
tea trom green, good coal from inferior, or any of the 
hundred little matters with which, in érder to render 
them good husbands, they should be thoroughly famil- 
iar? Not many, we suspect. Now we protest against 
this abuse of young ladies, until young men are proven 
their superiors in the matters we have named, A knowl- 
edge of these things is as imperative on the part of the 
husband as the wife. We therefore insist upon having 
the two parties placed upon the same footing.”’ * 





JUST FOR FUN, 
What part of a ship reminds one of a farmer? The 
tiller. 





The man ever ready to “scrape an acquaintance”—a 
barber. 

When is a chimney like a chicken? When it is a lit- 
tle foul. 

When is a Chinaman the most like a vegetable? When 
a cue cumbers his head. 

“Darling, it’s bedtime. All the chickens have gone to 
bed.” “Yes, mamma, and so has the old hen.” 


A Calitornia jury in a suicide case, lately, found the 
following verdict: “We, the jury, find that the deceased 
was a fool.’’ 

Why is a clock a most modest piece of furniture? Be- 
cause it covers its faces with its hands, and ruas down 
it own works. 


A brother lawyer once told John G, Saxe that a beard 
was unprofessional. “Right,” said Saxe; “a lawyer can- 
not be too bare-faced.” 

“Ah, parson, I wish I could take my gold with me,” 
said a rich old deacon, “It might melt if you did,” 
quickly replied the parson. 

On the “accommodation train:” Conductor—*This 
yourboy,mum? He is too big for half ticket.’””’. Mother 
—*Oh, ishe? Perhaps he is now, mister; but he wasn't 
when we started.” 

A couple of fellows who were pretty well soaked with 
bad whiskey got into a gutter. After floundering 
about for a few minutes, one of them said, “Jim, let’s go 
to another house; this hotel leaks below,” 


An officer on a field-day happened to be thrown from 
his horse, and, as he lay sprawled on the ground, said to 
a friend who came to his assistance: “I thought [ had 
improved in my riding, but I find I have fallen off.” 

An Arkansas man, sentenced to be hanged, is In a 
bad way. The neighboring carpenters refuse to build 
the gallows, and the sheriff don’t know how. The pris 
oner is a carpenter himself, and the sheriff has tried 
several times to have him build it, but he says “he'll be 
hanged if he will.” 

A humorous man being subpcenaed as a witness on a 
trial for an assault, one of the counsel, who was noto- 
rious for browbeating witnesses, asked him what dis- 
tance he was from the parties when the assault happen- 
ed; he answered, “Just four feet, five inches and a half.” 

‘How came you to be so very exact?” said the coun- 





sel. “Because I expected some fool or.other would ask 
me,” said he, “and so I measured it.” 











BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 
Importers of Sam’! Laycock & Sons’ 
ENGLISH HAIR . SEATING, 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


RECLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c. 
Ne, 27 Sudbary, cor. Portiand St., 


H. B. BraMay, } BOSTON. SUMNER APPLIN. 


Db. W. oe, E. A. LAWRENCE. 
MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


3m 





Beethoven Letters, 1790-1826, cloth. .........66 ceceeee $2.00 
Life of Beethoven, (Schindler), Ed. by Moschelles, cloth. 2.00 
Life of Chopin. By Liszt. Cloth............-cceees - . 150 
Life of Handel. By Schoelcher. Cloth................ 2.00 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. By Hensel. Cl... 150 
Mozart. A Komantic Biography. Cloth...............++ 175 
Mendelssohn's Letters, 2 vols. Cloth, each.......... 1.75 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. Cloth............ 1.76 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. Cloth..............0000% 1.75 
Hi tery of Music. By Ritter, Cloth................. 1.50 
Pelko’s Musical Sketches. Cloth.............. senes ae 


Bound uniformly in Cloth. Sent postage paid, on receipt of 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 


MARSLON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Preopricter. tf 
HAIR, WIGS AND TOUPEES. 
DANIEL Ss. GAMMON, 
No. 268 Washington Street, Boston. 


LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand or made toorder. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 

Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m Oct. 15. 


12,000 of the Lamb Knitting Machines 
in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. The only ma- 
chine that knits Circular, Flat, and Ribbed work, narrowing and 
widening on each. Every family should have one. Send for 
SAMPLE STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than any other. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MPF°G CO., 
N. CLARK, AGenr, 
813 Washington St., Boston. 








Nov. 5. 38m 
SEWING MACHINES, 
OF ALA, KINDs, 


Are a very useful and almost INDiarENSABLE FAMILY ASSIST- 
ANT, and, above all others, the 


AL TIN A 


SEWING MACHINE! 


Possesses in an eminent degree the EssenriaL QUALITIES which 
recommend it to all as the most complete and 


Best Family Machine, 
As well as the Most DURABLE FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
of any yet invented, and is adapted to every variety of work need- 
edin the FAMILY OR WORKSHOP. 
TERMS LIBERAL, 
For cash or on MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS to suit purchasers. 





SA LESROOM, 24 Temple Place. 
H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
m 


$5. 





INSTALLMENTS. 


REMOVAL. 
SEWING MACHINES. 


ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston.) 
We have removed from 13) Tremont street to the new and spa- 
cious rooms, 
323 Washington street, cor. West 

where we shall sell all the first class SEWING M4 CHINES on 
more favorable terms than any Company in New England FOR 
CASH. 

Cash by $5 weeny Equeqiimente, or may be paid 


or in ork. 
Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on any plan will find it to 
their advantage to call before purchasing. 3m Dee. 10. 


“TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


(Between Newton and Rutland,) 






x 


Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation ; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurious! The 
best of all re‘reshers in hot weather. 

HOURS Lapies—10 A. M.to 1P.M. GenTLeMEN—6 to 84 
A.M.,2toyvr. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L, DEAN, M.D., Manager. May28ly 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUBBER for the 
inside of plates, making it easier and more secure than any other 


method. : 
THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 


Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NiTROUS OXYD GAS. 
SAWYER & LANE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
N. B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole Agent for the 
sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. States, for the 


July 2. PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. ly 


— She Narserr 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGES1 KEADERS. 


“E.cquisitely Wustratel."—\ Beoniiamy printed.””—“ Admriably 
edited,” 

Such is the testimony of leading critical journals. Tux Nur- 
seky will enter on its fifth year, January, 1871. It has attained 
its present large circulation by sheer merit, and by attractions the 
most genuine, appreciated by both young and old. In its peculiar 
line it is without a peer. We shall spare uo expense in keeping 
up its high character, and making it, if possivie, more and more 
attractive. 

CF Subscribe NOW and get the last two numbers of 1870 FREE. 

Terms, $1.50a year in advance; 15 cents a single number. A 
liberal discount to clubs Premiums given for new subseribers. 
A sample number for ten cents. Address the Publisher, 

' JOUN L.. SIEIOREY, 
Nov. 19. 6t No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MRS. H. A. DEWHURST, 
Dress and Cloak Making, 


No. 39 West Street, 


Rooms 14 & 15. BOSTON, 
Nov. 25 6 Formerly at Jorpan, Minsaa & C».’s, 


WILL MERRY’S MUSEU M, for 1871, 





and Girls. $1.50 a year. 
Send for specimen and premium list, Free: 
HORACE B. FULLER, 


! 
BI The Muskum a July, 1870,) is now 
4 the cheapest and the best Magazine for Boys 
“MBEYATIE 
SENT 





t 
| to any one who will get up a small club. 
» | 
ya! 


4 
FREE!) ve. “a Bostox. 


‘THE WEED 





Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Stmpriciry, DURABILITY, and EFFECTIVENESS, in executing 
LIGHT and HEAVY work, is not equalled by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF-ADJUSTING 
TENSION.” 

Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, Fring 
Baste, Ruffle, Gather and Sew on at the same time, Hem- 
Stitch, Sews from thick to thin, and thin to thick, 
without change of tension. 


Makes little nowse. Runs very easily, and with great speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 
Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted on commis- 
sion. Apply to or address 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 


349 Wachingten Street, 


Nov. 12. 


BOSTON. on 


HENRY MAYO & C0, 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout,. 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, H.vliand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 


THE ‘‘KEYSTONE”? 
SILENT FEED 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best and most 
Perfectly Finished! Its Movements uo Reset and as Light as 
any other Machine. It usesa straight needle, making a tight lock- 
stitch perfectly fair on both sides, It has the new patent needle- 
holder. No springing or bending of the needle in changing from 
coarse to tine, thereby avoiding all dropped or mi stitches. 
— uses an improved and patented “silent feed’’ and positive 
take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT DESID- 
ERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, in which all the es. 
sentialities of A PERFECT MACHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 

JAMES H. DELANO, 

No. 195 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS.,, 
General Agent for New Eugland States. Also, General Agent 
for KeLLy’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
tr" AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. -£4 
Nov. 12. m 


-WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Secretary of the 
Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128s 1 Ay » New YVerk City. 
Jan. 22. 





MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAI,.CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammerinys, Lisping, 

° and other vocal defects, 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, 0. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s. 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., Rev. E. E. Hale, and Mary-A. Livermore. 
Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5  * 
Oct. 8. é 


MRS. PAIGE, | 


Teacher and Author of the New Inductive Eclectic 
" ef ue Raden 


Reems 616 Tremenut Street, Boston. 





Mrs. P. gives he? personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils, Keference—O. Dirson & Co, ly July 2. 
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T HE MOCK SESSION OF THE VERMONT LEGISLATURE. 


Iii the issue of the JouRNAL of the 10th inst.. under 
the head “Woman Suffrage Needed in Vermont.” I no- | 


ticed some extracts from the Montpelier Freeman. | 


with comments by “H. B. B.,” which give a wrong im- 
agar and contain iisstatements needing correc- 

ion. 
The ‘‘mock session” spoken of so severely only occurs 
in the House of Representatives, on the winding up of 
business. and the ladies present to witness the “fun”(!) . 
form a part of the mock session as much as nine tenths 
of the sterner sex. The wav it occurs is this. The 
House takes a recess for a certain number of minutes, | 
and some one takes the Speaker’s chair, and calls to or- | 
der, quite frequently disorder. Often some member of 
the “lobby” is called to preside, and in the space of half 
an hour, half a dozen different persons are sometimes | 
called to the chair. 

Ridicule is the prevailing style, with hits at some pe- 
culiarity of some member of the House which has been 
developed during the session. 

The Senate never held a mock session. 

Now in the mock session, no one but the participants 
have any responsibility, and only they should be called 
to account by ladies and gentlemen present. No one 
is obliged to perform any of these ceremonies, and as | 
in every informal gathering of ladies and gentlemen, 
each is bound by the rules of proper decorum, and is 
responsible for any violation of the rules of propriety 
and is to be condemned for a violation of the common 
usages of society. The writer of the article from 
which “H. B. B.” copied said, “A bill came from the 
Senate so bad that both Clerk and Speaker refused to 
read it.” That statement is totally untrue. The Sen- 
ate held no mock session, and sent no bill to the House 
except through the channels of ordinary legislation, 
and then couched in respectful language. His com- 
ments, therefore, “all this filth. be it remembered, was 
uttered by the Legislature of Vermont,” stand cor- 
rected as far as they relate to the Senate. 

The Legislature of Vermont is not responsible for 





“all this filth, ete.”—only those who attemptéd to be | 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE ENGLisn GOVERNESS AT THE SIAMESE COURT: 
Being Recollections of Six Years in the Royal Palace 


at Bankok. By Anna Harriette Leonowens. Bos- 
ton, Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Mrs. Leonowens, as the title-page informs us, lived in 
Siam, and lived at the King’s court six years, This, of 
course, gave extraordinary opportunities for observation , 
opportunities which have been very well improved. She 
delineates in an interesting and apparently accurate man- 
ner the individuals with whom she came in contact, from 
the Supreme King down. She saw a great deal, and 
has no difficulty in narrating what she saw, of the insti 
tutions of.a semi-barbarous country with a gloss of Eu- 
ropean manners, in some particulars, which has an al- 
most grotesque effect. 

Several of the chapters have appeared at different 
times.in the Atlantic. We would have liked the book 
as well with the chapter on the history of Siam left out. 
It was hardly needed in a book like this, and though in- 
teresting enough in itself, break sthe unity of the design, 
and is a needless interpolation. 

On the whole, we do not know of a book that will be 
more welcome to those who are interested in knowing 
“how the other half of the world live.” W. H. 


My SumMMER IN A GARDEN. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. 


We have not for a long time past come across a more 
enjoyable new book than this. For a number of years 
“American humor” has been associated largely with 
the bad spelling and peculiar syntax of “A. Ward,” 
“Nasby,”’ “Josh Billings,” ete. It is a pleasure, even to 
those who most enjoy the drollery and caricature of 





“wise and witty,” and who overstepped the rules of de-| these writers, to see a new book from an American 


cency and propriety, if this indeed occurred. 
Though 


thre were several hundred ladies present, and yet ‘‘all 
this filth was perpetrated in their presence and hearing. 
Do not, I pray, charge the whole Legislature of Ver- 
mont with “all this filth,” which is the sin of the few, 


!author, a book whose end and aim is to make you 
a Woman Suffrage man I fail to see how) 
an argument can be drawn in favor of the cause, from | 
this event, for your informant disclosed the fact that | 


laugh, and which yet admits of an introduction by so 
eminent a clergyman as Henry Ward Beecher. 

We may doubt whether there will be any more beans 
and squashes, any more strawberries and raspberries, 
raised next year, cn account of this book about garden- 


and they are not of the Senate, and only of a part of | ing, but there is no doubt, that between this and the 


the House. 


That the masses of Vermont are slow to receive-and | 
welcome Woman Suffrage is true, yet m due time) 
you may count upon Vermont as wheeling into line | 


upon that question; though she may not be the first 
State to do justice to woman, and recognize the equal- 
ity of the sexes, yet she will not be the last to come to 
the rescue. What is wanted is light, and as fast as it is 
received, conversions follow. 
VERMONT SENATOR. 

We are heartily glad to publish the above emphatic 
disclaimer from a distinguished member of the Senate of 
Vermont, vindicating the branch of the Legislature to 
which he belongs from any complicity in the recent 
disgraceful transaction perpetrated by.members of the 
lower House. For the correctness of the statement 
which we quoted verbatim from the columns of the 
Montpelier Freeman, that paper is of course responsible. 
We have no doubt that the facts were substantially as 
Stated. 

The statement contradicted by the Senator is this: 


“So did we see the clerical putting the legal profes- 
sion to the blush by reckless plunges into the filth of 
bar-room balderdash in the presence of hundreds of 1la- 
dies.... Heedless of the rules of decency, they grew 
worse and worse until a bill came trom the Senate so 
bad that both Clerk and Speaker of even that House re- 
fused to read it!” ete., ete. 


The reporter was misled in supposing that a bill pur- 
porting to come from the Senate actually did emanate 
from that body. ‘ 

Our friend, the Senator, says that “the Legislature of 
Vermont is not responsible” for this outrage upon de- 
cency. We never charged the Legislature, as an organ- 
ized body, with that responsibility. Our words were as 
follows :— , 


“All this filth, be it remembered, was uttered by the 
legislators of Vermont, aid ‘in the presence of hundreds 
of ladies,’ unable to escape from the hall by reason of 
the crowd of spectators !” 

The Senator fails to see how an argument can be 
drawn in favor of Woman Suffrage from this event. 
Does our friend believe that women could have been 
thus insulted if these men had depended upon the votes 
of women for reélection? We donot! What we said 
was this:— 

“While we cry shame on the members of the Vermont 
Legislature, who have thus disgraced themselves, do not 
let us forget to cry double shame on the system which 
makes such a scene possible in America in the nine- 
teenth century! For it is the exclusion of woman from 
the polls and from the hails of legislation which enables 
these despicable men thus to insult with impunity the 
wives and mothers of Vermont. Does any one imagine 
that even these rascals, who ventured thus to outrage 
the feelings of woman, because elected by the votes of 
men alone, would have done so if the women of Vermont 
had votes ?” H. B. B. 


—-— 


WELL DONE, LYNN! 


The election in Lynn, Mass., last Monday week, was 
the most close and exciting one for several years, and re- 
sulted in the election of a Mayor by a majority of only 
18 out of more than 3000 votes. 

But the most significant fact was the nomination, upon 
both tickets, of six ladies for members of the School Com- 
mittee and their election by an almost unanimous vote. 
The general ticket for School Committee was composed 
of six men and six women. The names of the six ladies 
elected are as follows:—Eliza B. Boyce, Elizabeth H. 
Newhall, Sarah B. Shorey, Helen M. Ireson, Margaret 
A. Whipple, Martha J. Flanders. 

BUSINESS LETTERS, 

[All business letters will be acknowledged under this head, and 

correspondents who find their favors credited here will under- 
stand that, whatever their contents, they will receive attention. 

Business letters received to Dec. 21st :— 

Mrs. H. B. Wright, W. H. Crowell, Chas. H. Daniels, 
Emma Howard, Mrs. M. B. Haven, Anne F. Brown, 
John R. Forest, M. M. Ferrin, Ella B. Wilson, Mrs. M. 
L. Hilton, Mrs. M. M. Hallowell, Miss Lula Mears, John 
K. Wildman, Susan T. Taber, Mrs. M. E. W. Haverfield. 


growing of next year’s grass, there will be many a 
hearty laugh in fireside circles over the gardener’s ex- 
perience and philosophizing. “The person who has not 
read of the great vegetable enemy of mankind, “pus- 
ley,” of the eminent cat, John Calvin, of Polly’s gar- 
dening, of the author's game-preserve, not to mention 
other features of Mr. Warner’s book, has some hearty 
laughs before him, if he “can be moved to laugh at any 
thing.” W. H. 

LitrLe Pussy Wittow. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Bos- 

ton, Fields, Osgood & Co, 

A charming story book for the little folks, written in 
Mrs. Stowe’s happiest manner, which in its gay dress of 
green and gold, will make a capital Christmas present 
for the little people, who like best of all a good story. 


The January number of the Atlantic is a superior 
one. It contains poems by Whittier, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Longfellow, sketches by Higginson, Har- 
riet Preseott Spofford, and “H. H.,” and a political article 
(in which we were greatly disappointed) by Henry Wil- 
son. But the great attraction of the number is “Our 
Whispering Gallery,” by James T. Fields; the first of 
a series of biographical sketches of noted persons 
whose portraits hang on the walls of the author’s house. 
Alexander Pope and Thackeray are the subjects of this 
first sketch. 


We have received a holiday number of Old and New 
entitled “The Christmas Locket,” containing a beauti- 
ful Christmas Carol, with the music by Mendelssohn, 
and bright stories and poems for the holidays. It com 
prises ninety-six octavo pages, with an illuminated cover, 
and is for sale by all book and newsdealers. Price 25 
cents, for which it will be mailed, post paid, by address- 
ing George A. Coolidge, business agent for Old and 
New, care of Roberts Brothers, publishers, 143 Wash 
ington street, Boston. 





USEFUL, DESIRABLE, 


—AND— 


ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES, 


— FOR— 


Christmas Presents. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 


242 to 250 Washington Strect. 
Dec. 24. lt 


Holiday Specialties. 
A fine line of 
MATERIALS 


ARTISTS’ 
suitable for Gifts 
at the Old Stand of M. J. WHIPPLE, 
33 and 35 Cornhill. 
FROST & ADAMS, 
(Successors. ) 


Dec, 24. lm 


ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANIEand MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie Free. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Transp:rencies, &c., &c. 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 





WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 
May 28. ly 





THE FAVORITE GERMAN AUTHOR 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


The New York Evening Post of Dec. 7th., referring to the re- 
cent announcement by the publishers of Tux LivinG AGx, says: 
_ “A marked feature of the forthcoming volume of Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age will be the publication» ’ a new serial story translated 
from the ? rman of Fritz Reuter, and bearing the title, “Seed- 
time and Harvest; or, During my Apprenticeship.”” Reuter’s 
stories are written in Platt-Deutsch, a dialect of North Germany, 
to which this author has given a wide popularity, apparently do- 
ing for it among the educated classes of Germany what Robert 
Burns did for the Scotch dialect among the more retined circles of 
England.” 

A review of Reuter’s works, in the same paper, says :-— 

“Fritz Reuter is one of the mol popeie writers in Germany. 
... The charm of his stories lies iff their simplicity and exquisite 
truth to Nature. has the ‘loying heart,’ which Carlyle tells 
us is the secret of writing; and Reater is not graphic merely, he 
is photographie. His characters fmpres4s one so forcibly with 
their reality, that one need not be told they are portraits from 
life. Even the villains must have been old acquaintances, ... It 
(‘During my Apprenticeship,’ is one of the best of Reuter’s sto- 
ries, exhibiting his turn for the pathetic as well as for the hu- 
morous.” 

The New York Independent of Dec. 8th says :— 

“Reuter’s stories and poems are quscetingty popular among 
his countrymen. They are remarkable for their simple and charm- 
ing style, their graphic delineations of character, and the rare 
mastery of humor and pathos which they exhibit. A German 
critic remarks, that they occupy a place in literature analagous to 
that of the Dutch school in pain*ing. The most homely and fa- 
miliar subjects are treated with a faithfulness and delicacy of touch 
which win not only admiration, but affection for the artist.” 

The tale in question, one of his best and most important works, 
gives its readers, with its other entertainment and profit, a charm- 
ing acquaintance with the quaint,interesting P/att-Deutsch people. 

The undersigned will begin the publication of the translation in 
the first number of Tuk Livine Ace for 1871, and continue it 
from week to week until it is finished. 

Tue Livise AGer for 1871 will also contain serial stories by 1 
GEORGE MACDONALD and other distinguished English 
authors, together with the usual amount (unequalled by any other 
periodical) of the best best literary and scientitic matter of the day. 

The last two numbers of 1870, containing the beginning of 
GEORGE MACDONALD'S story, will be sent gratis to all 
new subscribers for 1871. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Is issued every Saturday, giving fifty-two numbers of six- 
ty-four pages each, or more than 
Three Thousand Double-Column Octave Pages 
of reading-matter yearly; and is the Only Compilation that 
presents, with a Satisfactory Completeness as well as 
freshness, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Sci- 
entitic, Biographical, Historical and Political Information, from 
the entire Pody of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the 
pens of the 
ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

The Nation, N. Y., pronounces it :— 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.” 

The Philadelphia Press says :— 

“Frankly speaking, we aver that the Living Age has no equal in 
any country.” 

The Advance, Chicago (September, 1870), says :— 

“Every weekly number of Liffell'’s Living Age now-a-days is 
equal to a first-class monthly. For solid merit, it is the cheapest 
magazine in the land.” 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. An extra 
copy sent gratis to any one getting up a Club of tive New Sub- 
scribers. Address 

LITTELL & GAY, Beston,. 

The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. 

For Jen Dollars, Lirrecy’s Living AGr, weekly. and either 
one of the Periodicals named below, will be sent to one address, 
for one year; viz.:— 

Harrer’s Montary, Weekiy or Bazar, Tht ATLANTIC 
Monracy, Lipeincorr’s Monruriy, THe GALAXY, OLD AND 
New, or ApPLetons’ JOURNAL (weekly); or, for $8.50, Tuk Liy- 
1nG AGgk and Our YouNG Fo_ks. Address as above. 

Dec. 2. 2t 


FOR THE INSTANT Relief 
and Radical Cure of Cold Fees, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Head- 
ache, Dyspepsia, Loss of Vital Pow- 
er, Nervous Pro-tration or Debilizy, 
and all other Nervous Diseases. 
Sold by druggists. Send stamp for 
circular. Address 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSO- 
CIATION, 


149 Tremont Street, Boston, 








Dec, 2. 4t 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


117 and 119 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
New YorK WaAREROoMs, 39 and 41 Park Place. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TUCKER'S PATENT BRONZED IRON 


GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES. 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Iron Bedsteads and Cots, Folding Wood Cots. 
Dec. 24. , 4t 


r ~ 
BATTLES AT HOME. 
BY MARY G, DARLING, 
With Sixteen Origina! Illustrations. 
“Battles at Home” has been the leading story in Merry’s Mu- 
seum during the year. ongeeny selected and commended by 
Mias Alcott, author of ‘‘Litthe Women,’’ it has proved to be the 
mosi popular young folks’ serial of the season. NOW READY 
in one handsome l6mo volume, Price $1.50. Sold by booksel- 
lers, aid mailed postpaid by the Publisher. 
HORACE B. FULLER, 
Dec. 24. it 14 Bromtield Street, Boston. 


Miss A. L. Knowlton, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 12, 
Dress Making and Milllt:.ery. 
MACHINE SEWING, STAMPING AND PINKING. 
WORK CUT AND BASTED, AND MADE READY FOR SEAMSTRESSES 
TO FINISH AT HOME. 

Terms reasonable, orders promptly attended to, and work 
ly done. im Dec 


WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust inthe room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of air, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 








neat- 


J.J. B. w.B 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
DAYTON, O.- 
OFFICE—N. E. Corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 13. 2it 





FINE ART MATERIALS. 

All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, Draw- 
ing, Wax-Flower making, Decaleomanie, etc. The finest as<ort- 
ment of water-color boxes “fitted”’ suitable for Holiday presents 
o be found in Boston. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

822 Washington street, opposite Adams House. 

Nov. 12. 3m 


"DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Hearaigia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasHinoron Sr., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly Juue 18. 








“| by Eastman Jonnson. 





Chickering & Sons’ 


PIANO-FORTES. ° 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions- 


—iIN THE — 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS. 





“Department of State, Washington, May 9, 1868. 

| Chickering & Sons, Boston; Sirs.—The Department has re- 
coived 
One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Paris niversal Exposi- 
tion, 1867, and will deliver the same. 

1 am, sirs, your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) WM. H. SEWARD.” 
Official American Lis'. 

Printed at Washington, Government Printing Offce, 1868, by 
Hon. N. M. Beckwith, Commissioner-General and President of 
the Commiasio 

This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Medals, has the 
following words :— ‘ 

“Chickering & Sons, New York and Boston Pianos. To this 
Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the Cross of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. Steinway & Sons, New York City: Pi- 
anos,”’ 

Parts, October, 1867. 

“The highest recognition obtained by any contributors of .Pi- 
anos was awarded to your firm—Chickering & Sons. 

(Signed,) J. M. USHER.” 

Commissioner from M tts to the Exposition. 


1} 








“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a Gold Medal. To Chicker- 
ing & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still higher recognition of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, the highest award to any competi- 


tor. 
(Signed.) JOHN G. PERRY.” 
Commissioner from Rhode Island to the Exposition, 


“Messrs. Chickering: Gentlemen:—The Cross of the Legion 
of Honor not only conferred a higher distinction than the high- 
est grade of Medals, but was the highest recognition awarded to 


any competitor, 
(Signed,) J. W. HOYT.’ 
U. 8. Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, and President 0 
the Commission from the State of Wisconsin. 
354 Washington St.. Boston. 
A1 East 14th =t.. New York. 
Nov. 26. 3m 
PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





We recommend the two following publications for the coming 
Holidays, being especially adapted for presents to, as well as by, 
the ladies and gentlemen engaged in the Women's Movement. 


“Representative Women.” 

Portraits of Mrs. Lucretia Mott, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Anna E. Dickinson, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Grace Greenwood, and Mrs. L. Maria Child, 
grouped in seven ovals on one sheet, and lithographed in crayon 
and tints from photographs after life. 

Size of plate 20 by 24in ........ cerccccese Price $2. 

Mrs. Child, in a letter to the National Standard of Noy. 12, 
1870, says of these Portraits :— 

“I hope the print now issued will sell so extensively that Mr. 
Prang will be induced to publish another as a pendant to it, in 
which Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Abby on Foster, Ange- 
lina Grimke Weld, Caroline M. Severance and Gail Hamilton will 
be represented. Dr. Harriat K. Hunt also deserves an honora- 
ble place among ‘Representative Women.’ ”’ 

“Our Wome Warriors.” 
Steel engraving by F. Halpin and 8. V. Hunt, after a painting 


Size of plate, 26 by 32 in. 
India proofs, before lettering. ..........+++ Price 315. 
Plain prints. .....cccccercsescccsceerececes “ 5. 

The picture, represents a nurse, writing a letter at the dictation 
of a sick soldier, who is laying on a cot under the shade of a 
large tree. The letter by Mrs. Child, quoted above, speaks of it 
as follows :— 

“It isa very impressive picture, prophetic of the fast-coming 
supremacy of the moral sentiments over brute force. It says, 
more plainly than words could say it, that so long as man is un- 
civilized enough to keep up the barbarism of war, woman has a 
work to perform in the tented fleld as arduous as his, and far more 
elevated in its character. ... I wish every soldier wounded in de- 
fense of the Union could have a copy of this picture, as a visible 
representation of the most sacred memories of his life in camp.” 





(te PRANG'S PUBLICATIONS are for sale in all Art Stores 
throughout the world. 

(a Send for PRANG’S CHRISTMAS JOURNAL, containing 
price list and illustrations. Mailed free on receipt of postage 
stamp by 

L. Prang & Co., 
Dec. 10. 3t BOSTON, MASS... 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


~ SAFE LIGHT FOR OUR HOMES. 
WINTER 


EMPLOYMENT 


PERKINS & HOUSES PATENT 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 
METALLIC KEROSENE LAMP 


Is absolutely Safe from Explosion or breaking; burns 4 
Coal Oil, good or bad; gives more light, no odor, and uses Jess oil. 

“It is perfectly non-explosive. The light is better than is pro 
duced by any other lamp.”—W. S. Clark, President Massacite 
setts Agri¢ultural College. 

THE APPALLING DEATHS and fires from Lamps, exploding and 
breaking, create 4 great demand for this Lamp. Soip py Ca® 
VASSERS; AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for full pa™ 
ticulars, Address FREDERICK A. BROWN, 85 Water st 
Write where you saw this. 49—lmeow Dee. 3. 
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